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Meet  your  “delegates” 

to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  national  conventions 


Here  is  the  Chicago  Daily  News  team— part 
of  the  CDN/S-T  Wire  staff  that  will  provide 
more  convention  coverage  than  ever  before 
for  your  readers. 


Peter  Lisagor  j  j 

Daily  News  Washington  Bureau  Chief  ’  • 

His  colleagues  call  Lisagor  “Washington’s  all-round  best” 
correspondent.  Time  magazine  describes  him  as  the  “most 
skillful  interrogator  in  the  business.” 


William  J.  Eaton 

Daily  News  Washington  Bureau 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  his  disclosures  that  led  to  the  re¬ 
jection  of  a  Supreme  Court  seat  for  Judge  Haynsworth, 


Charles  Nicodemus 

Daily  News  Political  editor 

Another  award  winner  who  has  continually  demonstrated 
a  remarkable  skill  for  investigative  reporting.  He’ll  know 
what’s  going  on  behind  those  locked  doors. 


Mike  Royko 

Daily  News  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  columnist 

Chicago’s  most  famous  Daley  watcher  will  follow  the 
mayor,  last  of  the  big-city  machine  bosses,  to  Miami  Beach. 
The  Royko  wit  will  be  sharper  than  ever. 


William  McGaffin 

Daily  News  Washington  Bureau 

A  political  pro  who  has  been  hot  on  the  primary  trail, 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Cable:  COPNEWS/San  Diego 
Phone  714-234-0191 
Telex  695041 


Betty  Kinser's  mail  basket  is  proof  that 
her  weekly  Copley  News  Service  column 
is  just  what  50  million  home-making 
seamstresses  are  looking  for.  As  Betty 
points  out,  “When  a  woman  wants  help 
with  her  sewing,  she  wants  simple 
answers.”  Stitching  Witchery  talks  to 
the  non-professional  who  wants 
to  get  down  to  the  basics.  It  doesn’t 
talk  over  the  amateur’s  head.  It 
simply  gets  her  where  she  wants  to  go; 
to  better  sewing  the  easy  way.  More 
than  100  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.S.  have  learned  that 


HUNDREDS 

of 

LETTERS 

each 

week 

for 


housewives  swear  by  Betty’s  advice. 
Copley  News  Service  has  something  for 
everybody.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect. 


Betty 

Kinser’s 

STITCHING 

WITCHERY 


Youth  Cares 
in  Rochester. 


Are  there  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  who 
are  honestly  unselfish? 

Kids  who  share,  reach  out,  and  give  to  the 
other  fellow  without  thought  of  personal  gain  or 
recognition? 

A  new  public  service  program  conducted  by 
the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  unearthed 
some  heart-warming  answers  to  these  questions. 

179  teen-age  boys  and  girls  (nominated  by 
friends  or  neighbors)  received  "Youth  Cares" 
Awards  for  performing  outstanding  service  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  families,  neighborhoods,  schools  or  the 
world. 

Five  exceptional  young  people  were  awarded 
$500  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  trip, 
and  a  $100  donation  was  made  in  their  name  to  a 
charity  of  their  choice. 

And  on  Youth  Cares  Day,  June  3rd,  the  win¬ 
ners  got  together  and  cleaned  up  a  portion  of 
Rochester's  central  city. 

"Youth  Cares"  in  the  Rochester  community. 
Our  papers  proved  it. 

Good  newspapers  move  readers.  We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 
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Award  for 
helping  people 
was  the  best 
award  off  all. 


1972  has  been  a  great  year  for  awards  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  Independent. 
The  Independent  has  earned  first  •  place  hon¬ 
ors  for  front  page  make  -  up,  feature  writing, 
sports  writing,  editorial  cartoons,  excellence 
of  sports  sections. 

The  award  that  has  meant  the  most  personally 
to  Independent  Editor  Robert  M.  Stiff  and  his 
staff  was  won  in  a  contest  they  didn't  enter  — 
the  first  annual  Florida  Community  Service  As¬ 
sociation  Award  for  outstanding  news  cover¬ 
age  involving  social  problems  in  Florida. 

Dr.  Calvin  Melton,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  said,  "It  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  The 
independent  is  to  present  the  news  in  a  posi¬ 
tive,  understanding  way  which  is  helpful  to 
other  institutions  and,  most  important, 
those  we  are  trying  to  serve." 

When  making  the  award,  Melton  cited  articles 
on  the  state  hike  in  aid  to  dependent  children; 
Florida's  welfare  budget;  articles  on  abortion; 
a  series  about  adoption  procedures.  Other 
people  -  helping  articles  and  series  included 
those  on  the  problems  of  Medicare  and  Medi¬ 
caid;  the  plight  of  the  medically  indigent  in 
trying  to  receive  services;  mental  health  con¬ 
ditions  in  Pinellas  County. 

This  award  wasn't  for  a  single  great  page 
layout  or  just  one  good  series  of  articles.  This 
award  was  for  constant,  year  -  round  attention 
to  people  problems. 

Such  recognition  can  only  be  won  with  a  dedi¬ 
cated  staff  that  really  cares  every  day  about 
the  welfare  of  people. 


P.  O.  Bex  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 
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FLORIDA  S  KST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening  Independent 


JUNE 

25-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Moun¬ 
tain  View  House,  Whitefleld,  N.H. 

25- 29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Century  Plaza 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

26- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Robert  Meyer  Motor 
Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26-30 — Newspaper  Guild.  San  Geronimo  Hotel,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

30-July  I — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

JULY 

13-15 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrights- 
vllle  Beach. 

13- 15 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

14- 16 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  The  American  Family.  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga. 

16-22 — International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Lodge,  Grafton,  III. 

19- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  with  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

20- 22 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20- 25 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

21- 24— Georgia  Press  Association.  Buccaneer  Hotel,  Jekyll  Island. 

30-Aug.  2 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Trends  in  race  relations.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


AUGUST  ■ 

4- 6 — Oklahoma  UPl  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagoner. 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte.  N.C. 

11-12 — West  Texas  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Brownwood. 
13-18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 
20-23 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton- 
Hyannis,  Hyannls,  Mass. 

25-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines  meeting.  Hilton 
Head  Inn,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

27-29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  convention.  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid. 


SEPTEMBER 

7- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

8- 10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

10- 12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

17-20 — IN  PA  Eastern  Region.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club.  Harwich  Port, 
Cape-  Cod,  Mass. 

17-20 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  Military  in  a  Democracy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

21-22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union, 
Wash. 

23-24 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Hotel,  Peoria,  111. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

30-Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 
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We  save  ^  seed  money, 
and  they  grew  us  up 
a  fkMirishing  plant. 

Buying  other  companies  is  nents  of  furniture  in  flawless  Company  (office  chairs  and 
one  way  for  a  business  to  ex-  plastic  reproductions.  Looks  lounge  furniture).  So  we  in- 
pand-but  “growing  your  just  like  the  real  thing— and  vested  the  seed  money  to 
own"  has  very  special  satis-  much  less  expensive.  start  Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

factions.  This  product  tied  in  beauti-  In  less  than  a  year,  it  was 

That’s  why,  when  Everett  fully  with  our  interest  in  flourishing  in  a  26,000 
Bryant  and  Jack  Holt  of  home  furnishings-an  inter-  square-foot  plant,  with  50 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  came  est  stemming  not  only  from  employees, 
to  us  with  an  idea  for  their  our  Green  Stamps  gift  busi-  Helping  a  new  business 
new  business,  we  were  glad  ness,  but  also  from  the  fact  get  started  is  only  one  of  the 
to  back  them.  that  our  subsidiary  compa-  ways  we  like  to  encourage 

The  idea?  A  remarkable  nies  include  Bigelow  San-  people.  You’ll  be  reading 
new  way  to  duplicate  intri-  ford  Inc.  (carpets).  Lea  Indus-  about  some  of  the  others  in 
cately-carved  wood  compo-  tries,  American  Drew,  and  the  months  to  come. 

Daystrom  (residential  furni¬ 
ture)  and  The  Gunlocke 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson^ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


This  farmer  is  back  at  work  because  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  developed  by  medical  research. 
Most  heart  attack  victims  survive  first  attacks. 
Of  those  who  do,  4  out  of  5  go  back  to  work. 

Close  to  164  million  Heart  Fund  dollars  chan¬ 
neled  into  heart  research  since  1949  helped 
make  this  progress  possible. 

GIVE... 

SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 

Contributtd  by  the  Publisher 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THIS  PRESS  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  U-YEAR-OLD 
GCRU  was  scheduled  for  11  a.m.  at  the  temple  (a  converted 
rooming  house).  Washington  reporters  and  photographers 
waited  around  until  12:30  when  a  messenger  announced  that 
“the  perfect  master”  would  grant  the  interview  at  5  p.m.  In- 
!  “^tant  protest;  decision  reversed.  “Sock-footed  in  deference  to 
I  local  custom”,  newsmen  were  escorted  to  the  guru,  who  sat 
i  in  silence  behind  a  desk,  relates  IS'illiam  R.  MacKaye  in  the 
!  Post.  Reporters  for  a  time  were  at  a  loss  for  questions.  The 

j  title  “perfect  master”  is  because  he  teaches  perfectness,  they 

were  told  in  the  eventual  exchange.  Final  paragraphs  of  Mac- 
I  Kaye’s  account: 

I  “Enlightened  on  these  and  other  matters,  the  newsmen  ex- 
1  pressed  their  thanks  and  prepared  to  go  on  their  way. 

!  “The  Washington  Post  reporter  went  on  his  way  barefooted. 

W  hile  he  was  in  the  presence  his  shoes  were  stolen.” 

1  A  perfect  crime,  no  doubt. 

*  *  * 

THE  LADY  HAD  A  PROBLEM.  She  wanted  a  3-ton  granite 
boulder  removed  from  the  front  yard.  It  took  a  feature  and 
photo  in  the  Albuquerque  Journal  before  a  rental  supply  corn- 
pan  v  offered  to  forego  a  fee  if  it  could  demonstrate  its  rock 
splitter  to  potential  customers.  Agreed.  The  Journal,  in  con¬ 
cluding  the  boulder  saga,  ran  a  few  suggested  methods  of 
disposal  from  a  local  office  bulletin  board,  such  as: 

Put  a  lock  on  it;  it'll  be  gone  within  24  hours. 

Paint  the  tail  gold;  someone  will  hijack  it. 

Declare  it  a  national  monument;  it  will  be  chipped  into 
oblivion. 

Give  it  to  Spiro;  he  will  cast  it. 

*  *  * 

“HELL.  I'VE  EARNED  A  POINT  OF  VIEW David  Doug¬ 
las  Duncan  told  New  York  Times  man  C.  Gerald  Fraser  before 
the  opening  of  his  photographic  exhibition  at  the  W  hitney  Mu¬ 
seum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  The  photographer  who 
has  covered  three  American  wars  in  the  past  38  years,  added: 
“I’m  not  impartial  at  all.  I’m  very  partial.  I  want  people  to  see 
things  my  way  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

86  AND  GOING  LIKE  90,  observed  the  New  York  Post 
head  for  an  Oklahoma  City  AP  story  relating  how  an  86-year- 
old  woman  lost  her  driver’s  license  after  officers  testified  she 
led  them  a  merry  chase  along  an  interstate  highway.  She  de¬ 
clared  they  had  arrested  the  wrong  woman,  that  she  had  never 
seen  the  arresting  officer  before.  “But  he  certainly  is  a  nice- 
looking  gentleman,”  she  told  the  court  and  thereupon  the 
blithe  86-year-old  winked  at  the  trooper. 

*  *  * 

THE  SPORTS  SECTION  still  comes  first  in  Bill  Veeck’s 
newspaper  reading  with  the  hook  page  second,  if  a  paper 
has  one.  Alvin  Beam,  book  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
sat  next  to  the  former  Clevelander  at  a  book  and  author 
luncheon  in  Washington  and  checked  up  on  reading  habits. 
Veeck,  author  of  a  forthcoming  book  “Thirty  Tons  a  Day”, 
turns  out  a  book  review  occasionally  himself  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  eastern  reviewers  “review  for  each  other  rather 
than  the  reader.”  Beam  says  Veeck  has  a  “peculiar  habit”  in 
picking  up  out-of-town  papers  at  a  newsstand  near  his  Easton, 
Maryland,  home.  He  takes  four  at  a  time  from  cities  across 
the  country  and  stays  with  them  two  weeks.  Then  on  to  an¬ 
other  four.  Veeck  says  he  gets  a  real  sense  of  what  is  going 
on  that  way. 

*  *  * 

DAN  ONATE  CAN  REALLY  PAINT  YOUR  WAGON 
proclaimed  a  delicious  head  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  Sunday 
Magazine  for  a  feature  by  Les  Bridges  on  the  fellow  who 
custom  paints  cars  in  shimmering  candy  colors  and  head¬ 
snapping  patterns.  Walter  Kale  of  the  photo  staff  made  the 
vibrant  studies  of  some  of  the  Onate  designs,  including  one 
hood  with  paneling,  ribbons,  isometrics,  and  a  lone  black 
widow  (spider)  thereon. 
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In  today's  demographic  approach  to 
marketing  it  is  easy  to  become  overly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  numbers  gome. 

This  is  especially  true  when  the  economy 
slows  down  or  inflation  rises  rapidly. 

In  the  newspaper  world's  search  for  facts 
and  figures  to  serve  advertising  customers 
more  effectively,  market  analysts  hove  turned 
to  adult  readership  figures,  reader  demo¬ 
graphics,  shopper  studies  and  business  trends. 

Recently,  while  discussing  the  increases 
that  will  show  up  on  our  next  ABC  Audit,  we 
discovered  that  our  research  had  overlooked 
the  obvious. 


We  knew  The  News  and  Post-Herald  had 
led  the  state  in  Sunday  circulation,  morning 
and  evening  circulation  and  combined  daily 
circulation. 

When  we  checked  our  new  figures  we  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  these  newspapers  had 
for  years  ranked  one-two  in  total  circulation. 
There  isn't  even  a  close  third. 

Therefore,  we  apologize.  We  haven't  been 
emphasizing  a  major  fact.  We  take  pleasure 
in  informing  you  that  the  big  breakthrough 
in  Alabama  advertising  has  been,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be.  The  Birmingham  News'  and 
Birmingham  Past-Herald's  reader  impact. 


©ttnxXttghaJU  •  IJirminfihain  I^ost-llcrald 

^^Alabama's  Most  Pouerful  Selling  Force'*'’ 


Represented  Nationally  By  Newhouse  Newspapers 
(Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 


Editor  &.  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation! 
Member,  American 
Busineas  Preaa  Ine. 


6  Mo.  averase  net  paid  Deecmber  >1,  1971 — 29,948 
Renewal  Rate — 76.89b 


Reaching  specialized  audiences 

Publishers,  editors  and  production  men  attending  the  A\PA/R1 
Pnxluction  Management  Conference  iii  .\tlantic  City  last  week  were 
so  intent  on  finding  faster,  better,  and  more  economical  ways  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  newspapers  they  didn’t  seem  to  he  particularly  interested 
in  the  future  challenge  and  necessity  of  reaching  specialized  audiences 
presented  to  them  by  one  of  the  s]x?akers.  Thev  shotild  have  been 
because  the  concept  of  the  newsjiaper  as  an  “information  bazaar” 
jmoviding  something  for  everyone  may  have  to  undergo  serious 
alteration,  it  was  said. 

Richard  \V.  Carpenter,  vice  president  for  marketing  of  the  PJiiln- 
dclphia  liiillelin,  noted  changes  occuring  in  the  market  place  of  both 
readers  and  advertisers  and  said  “one  of  the  most  basic  new  dimensions 
with  which  newspapers  will  be  confronted  will  be  the  need  to  further 
identify  special  interest  groups  either  demographically  or  ])sycho- 
graphically  within  the  total  jjotential  audience  of  an  individual  news¬ 
paper  and  to  find  the  ways  and  means  to  write,  edit,  publish,  distribute 
and  sell,  every  day,  special  content  intentionally  designed  to  serve  the 
particular  needs  of  the.se  particular  readers. 

“Specialization  as  contrasted  to  generalization  is  going  to  be  the 
basic  recpiirement  in  the  future,  in  my  opinion.  We  can  no  longer 
try  to  be  everything  to  everybody.”  He  noted  that  zoned  editions, 
special  jiages  and  sections,  are  current  efforts  in  this  direction. 

“How  to  publish,  under  the  aegis  of  a  single  masthead,  specially 
directed  newspapers  or  special  content,  and  sell  and  distribute  them 
to  the  pro])er  readers  within  our  markets  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
real  challenging  problems  we  have  ahead,”  he  said  adding  that  seg¬ 
mentation  of  the  market  is  becoming  increasingly  important  also  to 
advertisers,  especiidly  retailers. 

The  changes  required  in  editing,  production  and  distribution 
methods  to  meet  this  challenge  are  as  difficult  to  grasp  as  was  the 
concept  of  computerized  typesetting  and  video  editing  and  makeup 
consoles  sexeral  years  ;igo.  We  are  confident  it  will  receive  greater  at¬ 
tention  at  future  newspaper  meetings  and  when  the  recpiirements 
are  fully  understood  the  methods  and  machinery  will  be  forthcoming. 

Press  credentials 

rhe  Secret  Service  ])lans  to  request  all  persons  receiving  press 
credentials  at  the  Demotratic  Convention  in  Miami  next  month  to 
provide  their  name,  sex,  date  and  place  of  birth,  social  securitv  num¬ 
ber,  home  address,  telephone  number,  employer  and  occupation. 
Why  not  race,  creed  and  political  affiliation,  also? 

.\  Secret  Service  spokesman  has  said  this  is  only  in  the  interest  of 
security  and  is  “not  an  effort  to  veto  anybody  and  doesn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  accreditation.”  Others  who  will  be  located  near  the 
podium — maintenance  men  and  even  security  officers — will  be  checked 
similarly,  but  not  delegates  and  alternates.  Why  not?  If  security  is 
the  reason,  anyone  who  has  attended  a  jxrlitical  convention  knows 
that  many  delegates  are  as  close  if  not  closer  to  the  podium  than 
many  of  the  press. 

.\s  for  a  veto  over  accreditation,  what  happens  if  a  correspondent 
refuses  to  give  his  social  security  number — what’s  that  got  to  do  with 
security,  anyway?  ^Vill  he  still  be  admitted  and  allowed  to  do  his  job, 
or  will  he  be  immediately  suspect  and  therefore  banished? 
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letters 


NO  SIREE 

Your  item  in  the  June  10  issue  on  page 
10  won't  win  regard  for  the  otherwise  well 
regarded  Editor  &  Publisher  in  Australia. 

Rupert  Murdoch  is  not  a  knight  and  not 
entitled  to  Sir. 

He  is  paying  $Aust.  15  mil.  (=  $US  17,- 
850.000)  cash  for  the  Sydney  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  Packer  will  not  have  a  substantial 
interest  in  News  Ltd. 

The  three  dominant  newspaper  organisa¬ 
tions  in  Australia  will  he  Murdoch,  John 
Fairfax  and  Herald  and  Weekly  Times. 
David  Syme,  which  publishes  the  Melbourne 
Age  and  a  number  of  suburbans  and  maga¬ 
zines.  is  owned  49.99c  by  Fairfax  and  could 
not  be  considered  a  dominant  newspaper 
organisation  in  Australia.  Murdoch’s  family 
never  owned  any  of  the  ])ress  in  Sydney  un¬ 
til  Murdoch  bought  in,  first  of  all  via  sub¬ 
urbans,  in  1959. 

The  Murdoch  organisation  has  many 
more  newspaper  interests  than  “.Sydney. 
Melbourne,  Perth.  Adelaide  and  Brisliane”. 
It  has  interests  in  New  Zealand  and  has  a 
469c  interest  in  News  International  {News 
of  the  fi  odd  and  the  Sun )  in  London. 

Anthony  Whitlock 
Newspaper  Newsletter 
Melbourne,  Australia 


»  *  * 


CONTEST  STANDARDS 

The  various  journalism  competitions  have 
more  different  physical  recpiirements  than 
one  can  count. 

Some  want  entries  mounted  on  8V2  x 
11  pages,  some  demand  full  tearsheets,  and 
you  can  probably  find  a  retjuirement  for 
every  size  in  between. 

Some  contests  want  one  copy,  three  cop¬ 
ies.  six  copies  .  .  . 

Some  have  entry  blatiks.  some  ilon’t. 
Among  those  which  do,  requirements  vary 
widely:  some  contests  say  anyone  may  sub¬ 
mit.  but  require  the  writer’s  signature.  Some 
want  home  addresses  and  i)hones — why,  I 
can’t  imagine. 

In  the  interests  of  efficiency,  could  the 
various  contests  standardize  these  t)hysical 
things?  Newspaper  personnel  could  then 
preserve.  i)repare  and  mount  material  as 
it  is  pui)lished  throughout  the  year — be¬ 
fore  tbe  clii)pings  have  turned  brown  or 
vanished,  before  the  back-issues  clerk  loses 
his  marbles  trying  to  find  “a  dozen  more 
copies  of  last  .Seiitember  the  16th  or  maybe 
it  was  the  15th.” 

It  might  also  increase  the  amount  of 
newspapers’  best  work  wbic-h  is  submitted. 
This  may  not  enthrall  contest  committees 
and  judges — but  if  we  believe  that  com¬ 
petition  and  recognition  are  good  for  our 
profession,  we  must  believe  that  as  many 
meritorious  samples  as  possible  should  be 
considered. 

Paul  Mitrphy 

Assistant  to  the  managing  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June 


COMPUTER  TIME  SHARING 

Time  sharing  on  computers  is  now  a 
reality  for  the  Copley  new'spapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  reported  Emil  J.  Piet,  controller  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune.  He 
summarized  the  results: 

“The  Union-Tribune  is  able  to  run  three 
high-volume  data  processing  jobs  simulta¬ 
neously  with  on-line  credit  checking  of 
Classified  orders  and  full-time  production 
testing  by  our  programming  staff.  Actual¬ 
ly,  we  can  run  as  many  as  six  jobs  at 
once.  At  the  same  time,  the  PDP-10  is 
being  shared  by  Copley  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  our  computer  centei%  commer¬ 
cial  customers,  Copley  Los  Angeles  News- 
liapers,  the  Sacramento  Union  and  our 
corporate  offices  in  La  Jolla. 

“Here  is  what  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  Union-Tribune.  All  software  conver¬ 
sion,  from  RCA  Spectra  70/45  to  the 
PDP-10  was  performed  on  teletype  or 
CRT  terminals.  Our  programming  staff 
has  never  had  such  powerful  and  conve¬ 
nient  equipment  for  implementation  of 
systems  design  and  development.  This  is 
the  best  way  to  develop  software  if  the 
operating  system  capability  is  available. 

“Newsprint  is  also  an  on-line  system 
whereby  daily  updating  of  the  data  base 
is  performed  with  available  inventory  in- 
foimation  at  one’s  fingertips. 

“Conversion  of  software  for  a  Capital 
Asset  Inventory  System  with  on-line  ca¬ 
pability  is  being  performed  by  CCSI.  This 
system  will  enable  the  Union-Tribune  to 
start  from  scratch  when  our  new  plant  is 
completed  in  1973,  and  to  build  toward  a 
more  accurate  and  meaningful  inventory. 

“Our  future  plans  for  on-line  systems 
include  stockroom  supplies  inventory  with 
minimum,  maximum  balances  and  automa¬ 
tic  charging  of  supplies  to  departmental 
expense.  We  also  plan  for  cash  receipts 
application  and  journal ;  credit  checking 
of  all  advertising  placed  through  the 
ECRM,  and  personnel  accounting  records. 
Other  systems  are  also  under  consider¬ 
ation,  primarily  in  the  use  of  CRTs  or 
VDTs  for  a  network  of  faster  communica¬ 
tion  in  editorial  and  other  internal  areas. 

*  *  ♦ 

LIKES  E&P’s  COLUMNS 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  have 
been  enjoying  E&P  recently.  Your  story 
“Let's  put  the  local  news  hack  on  the 
front  page”  and  “Prescription  for  press 
responsibility’’  really  hit  me  where  it 
helps. 

Your  features  “CATCH-lines”,  “.\d-ven- 
tures”,  “On-line”,  and  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  all  are  interesting. 

Lyndell  Kenley 
Publisher 

Levelland  (Tex.)  Sun-News 
*  *  * 

A  CORRECTION 

I  enjoyed  Mr.  Shoemaker’s  article  “Have 
News  Items  Changed?”  (E&P,  May  6).  In 
the  interest  of  accuracy,  however,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  correct  title  to  Thomas 
Hardy’s  famous  novel  is  “Far  From  the 
Madding  (not  Maddening)  Crowd.” 

This  mistake  is  often  made,  just  as  the 
line  from  Shakespeare  is  “All  that  glisters 
(not  glistens),  is  not  gold.” 

Robert  P.  Vivian 

Director,  public  relations  and  advertising. 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

24,  1972 


A  Jim  Dobbins  cartoon  ushered  in  the  new 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  and  Record-American 
on  Monday,  June  19. 


TOGETHERNESS 

Last  week’s  ANPA/RI  production  con¬ 
ference  in  Atlantic  City  reflected  a  fast¬ 
growing  interest  in  scanners.  We  at  the 
Express  have  been  scanning  copy  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  To  make  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  our  new  OCR.  we  would  like  to  scan 
syndicate  and  wire  copy  in  addition  to  that 
produced  hy  our  own  staff. 

We  note  that  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate 
is  on  the  ball — literally — in  sending  its 
clients  scanner-ready  copy.  We  urge  all 
syndicates  doing  business  with  newspapers 
to  do  the  same.  And  we  think  the  supple¬ 
mental  services  such  as  NEA.  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  Service,  the  Tinies- 
Post  wire  and  others  would  do  well  to  fol¬ 
low'  suit  with  their  mailed  copy. 

Instead  of  winging  it.  as  usual,  let’s  get 
together. 

Jack  Ford 

Production  Manager 
DeW  itt  H.  Scott 
Executive  Editor 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express 


Short  Takes 

“We  were  extremely  nervous  about  our 
house,  so,  naturally,  we  are  grateful  the 
military  firemen  helped  out,”  Mrs.  David 
C  said.  The  C  s  love  200  yards  from 
the  tank  that  caught  fire. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

*  *  * 

A  14-year-old  Texan  Robin  Krai,  won 
the  45th  annual  National  Spelling  Bee 
today.  He  w'on  by  corectly  spelling  the 
word  macerate  .  .  . — Netv  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE:  Fewer  Babies  Means 
Higher  Priced  Hogs — Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

if  K  * 

Eleazer  swam  about  20  years  and 
brought  Miss  G...  to  safety  .  .  . — 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 

*  ♦  * 

Police  said  the  two  cars  were  complete¬ 
ly  abolished  and  had  to  be  towed  from  the 
scene. — Paterson  (N.J.)  News. 

^  ^ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Growing  Up  in  NewYork  City 


It  means  growing  up  in  a  neighborhood.  Like 
Cambria  Heights,  Canarsie,  City  Island, 
Castleton  Comers,  Chelsea.  Some  NewYork 
neighborhoods  are  good.  Some  are  bad. 
Growing  up  in  New  York  isn’t  always  easy. 
Growing  up  never  was.  You  learn  fast  in  New 
York.  And  there’s  always  something  doing. 

On  a  quiet,  tree-lined  street  in 
P'latbush  a  child  can  ride  his  bike  without  a 
care  in  the  world.  A  lot  of  people  in  New  York 
live  on  streets  like  this.  In  fact,  2,500,000  New 
Yorkers  live  in  one-family  and  two-family 
homes.  (That’s  more  than  the  entire 
population  of  Detroit  and  San  Francisco 
combined.)  Out-of-towners,  who  see  only 
Manhattan,  wouldn’t  know  this. 

But  this,  too,  is  part  of  the  life  of  the 
city.  Along  with  the  noise,  the  traffic,  the  fierce 


competition,  the  action,  the  business  of  the 
most  dynamic  city  on  earth.  Within  the  last 
20  years,  some  200  major  office  buildings 
have  gone  up  in  the  city.  They  occupy  twice 
the  new  office  space  of  the  next  nine  American 
cities  combined. 

New  York  is  a  great  city  to  grow  up 
in.  For  over  a  century  The  New  York  Times 
has  been  watching  the  city  grow.  If  there’s 
one  thing  we’ve  learned  it’s  not  to  sell  New 
York  short.  We  know  NewYork  as  well  as 
anybody.  We  think  we  sell  it  better  than 
anybody.  NewYork  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 

Sl)c  Jfrtu  JJork  Stmcs 

First  in  Advertising  in  America’s  First  Market. 


Klatbu'h.  BriNiklyn 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editors  criticize  J-schools’ 
curricula  at 


nalism  accreditation  and  course  require¬ 
ments  of  journalism  schools. 

The  symposium  was  deliberately  de¬ 
signed  without  a  formal  agenda.  Each 
participant  was  invited  to  write  a  paper  on 
his  ideas  about  education  for  newspaper 
work  for  advance  submission.  These  pa¬ 
pers  were  analyzed  for  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  disagreement,  questions  and 
ideas,  and  the  results  summarized  for  use 
as  a  guide  during  the  discussions. 

“This  was  the  first  time  we  had  tried  an 
unstructured  meeting  of  this  kind,”  ex¬ 
plained  SNPAF  executive  director  Reed 
Sarratt,  “and  I  admit  to  some  hesitation 
about  trying  it.  But  the  results  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  had  ever  anticipated.”  The 
editors  and  educators  jumped  in  on  the 
discussion  in  the  oi)ening  minutes  of  the 
first  session  and  were  often  reluctant  to 
stop  for  coffee  breaks  or  meals. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  was  made  by  Miami  News  editor 
Sylvan  Meyer:  “There’s  a  lack  of  prepa¬ 
ration  by  the  journalism  schools  for  the 
new  journalist’s  second  job.  We’ve  had  a 
l)roblem  finding  people  trained  for  lower 
level  executive  jobs  who  are  willing  to 
accept  responsibility,  make  informed  value 
judgments  and  who  know  how  society  op¬ 
erates.” 

An  educator  countered  with  the  thought 
that  many  newspapers  don’t  actively  seek 
the  best  journalism  graduates  who  may  be 
recruited  to  take  a  higher-])aying  position 
with  a  non-newspaper  firm,  thus  leaving 
the  less-than-best  graduates  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  Dean  Warren  Agee  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  agreed,  saying,  “You  don’t 
get  the  cream  if  you  don’t  go  after  them.” 
To  which  an  editor  w'ondered  if  newspa¬ 
pers  are  then  getting  the  “best  of  the 
second  best.” 

(Continued  on  pufje  10) 


symposium 

Whatever  happened  to  freshmen  English? 


By  LIoy<I  W.  Brown  Jr. 

.4  certain  lack  of  “communication” 
among  the  communication  professionals 
was  one  of  the  central  topics  under  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  symposium  on  “Education  for 
Newspaper  Work”  held  June  12-14  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  The  event 
was  co-sponsored  by  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Foundation 
(SNPAF)  and  the  university,  with  Dean 
Albert  T.  Scroggins,  Jr.,  and  Foundation 
Executive  Director  Reed  Sarratt  as  co- 
chairmen. 

Thirty-one  persons,  about  half  directors 
of  journalism  schools  and  half  editors  of 
newspapers  in  the  14-state  SNPA  area 
attended  the  two-day  symposium. 

Symposium  participants  included  these 
journalism  deans  or  department  heads: 
John  B.  Adams,  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina;  Warren  K.  Agee,  University  of 
Georgia;  Bob  Carrell,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa;  Jess  B.  Covington,  University  of 
Arkansas;  Wayne  A.  Danielson,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Texas;  A.  0.  Goldsmith,  Louisiana 
State  University;  Donald  G.  Hileman, 
University  of  Tennessee;  John  Paul 
Jones,  University  of  Florida;  Robert  D. 
Murphy,  University  of  Kentucky;  Albert 
T.  Scroggins,  Jr.,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  Guy  H.  Stewart,  West  Virginia 
University;  and  William  E.  Winter,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama. 

Representing  newspapers  were  John  W. 
Bloomer,  managing  editor,  Dirminffiiam 
(Ala.)  News;  Don  Carter,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News; 
Ernest  A.  Cutts,  managing  editor. 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post;  John  0. 
Emmerich,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Houston  Chronicle;  William  H.  Fitzpa¬ 
trick,  vice  president.  Landmark  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  George  N. 
Gill,  managing  editor,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Courier-Journal;  Dallas  C.  Higbee,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette; 
James  J.  Lund,  managing  editor,  Biloxi- 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Hei'ald;  C.  A. 
McKnight,  editor,  Charlotte  Observer; 
Sylvan  Meyer,  editor,  Miami  News;  Ralph 
L.  Sewell,  assistant  managing  editor,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times; 
anc.  Richard  1).  Smyser,  managing  editor. 
Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger. 

Also  participating  were  James  W. 
Armsey  of  The  Ford  Foundation;  Lloyd 
W.  Brown,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  dean.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  ;  Prof.  Robert  M.  Colver,  Duke 
University  Department  of  Education; 


Thomas  E.  Engleman,  executive  director. 
The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.,  Princeton, 
N.J.;  and  Reed  Sarratt,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Lee  Stinnett,  assistant  director, 
SNPA  Foundation,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  lack  of  adequate  communication  be¬ 
tween  journalism  schools  and  newspapers 
was  a  major  point  brought  up  in  “position 
pajiers”  submitted  before  the  meeting  and 
discussed  thoroughly  during  the  all-day 
sessions. 


How  lliings  really  are 

Educators  generally  were  of  the  opinion 
that  newspapers  can  help  the  schools  by 
regularly  sending  editors  and  reporters  to 
teach  the  students  how  things  really  are 
on  a  newspaper  and  what  management  is 
looking  for  in  new  employes. 

Editors  pointed  out  that  journalism 
schools  frequently  do  not  take  advantage 
of  available  opportunities  to  have  profes¬ 
sionals  visit,  nor  do  they  go  to  the  news¬ 
papers  to  learn  themselves  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  there. 

The  same  thread  of  inadequate  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  two  areas  underlay 
much  of  the  discussion  of  other  topics, 
including  research,  professionalism,  jour¬ 


LISTENING  AND  NOTETAKING  during  the  SNPA  Foundation's  symposium  on  "Education 
tor  Newspaper  Work."  Left  to  right,  William  H.  Fitzpatrick  of  Landmark  Communications; 
William  E.  Winter,  University  of  Alabama;  Ernest  A.  Cutts  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening 
Post;  Wayne  A.  Danielson,  University  of  Texas;  John  Bloomer,  Birmingham  News;  and  A.  O. 
Goldsmith,  Louisiana  State  University. 


J’dean  proposes  that  editors  be  enlisted  as  instructors 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Even  thoup^h  the  curriculum  in  schools 
of  journalism  came  under  attack  by  the 
editors  and  in  some  cases  by  educators, 
there  was  agreement  among  both  factions 
that  there  is  no  “ideal”  set  of  courses  or 
program  of  study  which  can  be  set  up  for 
all  students.  There  was  also  unanimous 
agreement  that  today’s  graduates,  on  the 
whole,  have  a  poor  command  of  the  En¬ 
glish  language.  John  Emmerich  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  bluntly  asked  the  edu¬ 
cators,  “Whatever  happened  to  freshman 
English?”  The  educators  admitted  the 
course  has  become  almost  exclusively  lit¬ 
erature-oriented,  rather  than  emphasizing 
grammar  or  composition.  University  of 
.Alabama  journalism  chairman  William 
Winter  exi)lained  that  it  api)arently  start¬ 
ed  about  10  years  ago,  and  that  English 
graduates  of  recent  years  now  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  are  also  teaching  litera¬ 
ture  instead  of  grammar,  thus  making  a 
vicious  circle. 

On  the  same  subject,  John  Bloomer, 
managing  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  pointed  out  that  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  helps  the  student  learn 
English  better,  and  that  students  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  such  a  language. 
John  Emmerich  agreed,  adding  that  as 
international  travel  increases  this  knowl¬ 
edge  will  become  more  important  than 
ever  for  the  new'spaperman. 

Schools  Icacli  spoken  English 

Educators  generally  agreed  with 
Bloomer’s  stand  on  foreign  language  but 
explained  that  schools  today  are  teaching 
primarily  the  spoken,  rather  than  written 
language,  and  students  are  not  getting  the 
intensive  practice  in  grammar  and  struc¬ 
ture  that  once  was  mandatory. 

The  subject  of  a  “liberal  arts”  educa¬ 
tion  came  up  at  different  times  during  the 
meeting,  with  editors  emphasizing  its  im¬ 
portance  for  journalism  graduates,  even 
though  there  was  disagreement  on  exactly 
what  should  be  contained  in  it.  Besides  the 
universal  accord  on  knowledge  of  English 
and  history,  various  editors  cited  econom¬ 
ics,  ]»olitical  science,  computer  science  and 
personnel  management  among  the  things 
they  would  like  to  see  included. 

An  educator  asked  the  editors  whether 
they  thought  jouimalism  schools  should 
offer  highly  specialized  courses  of  study 
outside  the  journalism  requirements  or  let 
the  students  pick  and  choose  in  a  “cafe¬ 
teria”  system. 

The  responses  were  varied,  ranging 
from  the  traditional  major-minor  to  al¬ 
most  complete  freedom.  C.  A.  McKnight 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer  recommended 
that  the  student  work  one  semester,  then 
study  a  semester  so  that  he  can  get  “both 
expeiience  and  a  knowledge  of  what  he 
needs.”  James  Lund  of  Gulf  Publishing 
suggested  short  exposure  to  many  sub¬ 
jects,  an  idea  seconded  in  principle  by 
several  educators  and  editors. 

One  area  of  concern  to  editors  was  the 
type  of  student  in  the  schools.  Since  edu¬ 
cators  affirmed  that  enrollments  have 
risen  steadily,  the  editors  wondered  why 
there  were  not  proportionately  more  good 
graduates  for  newspapers.  One  answer, 
according  to  Dean  John  Paul  Jones  of  the 
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University  of  Florida,  is  that  “kids  want 
to  change  the  world,  and  they  think  that 
journalism  is  the  way  to  do  it.”  Other 
educators  agreed  with  the  basic  thought, 
but  reminded  tbe  editors  that  other  media 
may  provide  more  glamour  or  more  money 
than  newspapers. 

Junior  enlirge  problems 

One  of  the  problems  facing  journalism 
school  deans  is  the  increasing  number  of 
journalism  courses  being  taugbt  in  junior 
colleges,  .some  with  two-year  terminal  jiro- 
grams.  Students  may  want  to  transfer 
into  an  acciedited  journalism  school  hav¬ 
ing  already  taken  more  than  half  of  the 
lequired  number  of  journalism  hours  else¬ 
where.  Since  the  two-year  colleges  may 
not  have  the  same  standards  for  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  as  accredited  schools,  how 
should  the  accredited  school  accept  these 
courses?  There  seemed  to  lie  no  satisfacto¬ 
ry  answer,  excejit  the  evolutionaiy  one  of 
getting  graduates  of  accredited  journal¬ 
ism  schools  placed  as  teachers  in  the  two- 
year  programs. 

Motivation  of  beginning  students 
towards  newspaiier  work  apiiearcd  to  be  a 
common  problem  with  the  professionals 
and  the  educators.  According  to  George 
Gill  of  the  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville, 
his  paper  goes  to  high  schools,  selects 
promising  juniors  and  sends  them  to 
Xorthwestern  University  for  five-week 
journalism  courses  during  the  summer. 
Other  educators  and  editors  brought  out 
that  a  major  difficulty  is  that  many  high 
school  counselors  know  very  little  about 
journalism  careers  and  are  not  aiming 
students  towards  journalism  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  high  school  press  associa¬ 
tions  are  a  good  source  of  prospective 
journalists,  if  they  woik  closely  with  the 
journalism  schools  and  the  newspapers, 
educators  said. 

Not  eiieoiiraging  blacks 

On  the  same  subject,  editors  generally 
bemoaned  the  difficulty  of  getting 
qualified  black  students  into  newspa])er 
work.  One  obstacle,  according  to  Sylvan 
Meyer,  is  that  high  school  counselors  are 
not  encouraging  black  students  to  go  into 
journalism.  Thus  they  are  not  getting  into 
the  regular  pipelines  for  journalistic  sup¬ 
ply.  Dean  Robert  Murphy  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Kentucky  noted  that  his  school  is 
working  with  a  black  newspaper  to  en¬ 
courage  black  high  school  students  to  get 
into  journalism.  Warren  Agee  had  a  diff¬ 
erent  method:  “We’re  getting  our  black 
students  to  go  back  to  their  high  schools 
and  lecruit.  They  have  formed  their  own 
organization  to  help  in  this  area.”  Anoth¬ 
er  dean  explained  that  when  he  had  first 
put  a  qualified  black  graduate  student  into 
teaching,  black  enrollment  climbed. 

On  a  different  level,  A.  0.  Goldsmith  of 
Louisiana  State  University  explained  that 
his  school  is  working  closely  with  a  near¬ 
by  predominantly  black  college  to  improve 
its  journalism  courses,  and  that  other 
jouinalism  schools  can  do  the  same  thing 
in  their  areas. 

There  were  two  areas  of  continuing  ed¬ 
ucation  which  were  of  great  concern  both 
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to  educators  and  editors:  one  was  continu¬ 
ing  faculty  education  in  changing  newspa¬ 
per  conditions;  and  the  other  continuing 
education  for  professional  newspapermen. 

On  the  latter  subject,  Dean  Albert 
Scroggins  Jr.  of  South  Carolina  suggested 
that  editors  might  go  back  to  college  in  a 
dual  role — teaching  some  journalism  cour¬ 
ses  and  taking  other  courses  which  would 
help  their  general  and  professional  enrich¬ 
ment.  Other  editors  doubted  that  news¬ 
paper  management  would  let  an  editor  be 
away  for  any  length  of  time,  but  agreed 
that  the  idea  is  worth  investigating. 

Many  editors  thought  that  seminars, 
workshops  and  short,  intensive  courses  on 
professional  subjects  are  very  valuable, 
while  some  suggested  that  similar  courses 
in  management,  personnel  and  budgeting 
might  be  of  even  more  assistance:  “Many 
of  us  were  trained  strictly  on  the  news 
side  and  know  relatively  little  about  such 
matters.” 

Value  <»f  re>eareli 

The  area  of  journalism  and  communica¬ 
tions  research  cropped  up  at  various  times 
during  the  sympo.sium  and  finally  was 
brought  under  full  scrutiny  the  second 
day.  Several  editors  were  dubious  about 
the  value  of  such  research ;  one  stated 
that  it  exists  “only  to  support  Joimudism 
Qnnrterlg  and  vice  versa.”  However,  Dean 
John  Adams  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  pointed  out  that  there  ai’e  all 
kinds  of  research,  and  that  even  a  report¬ 
er’s  job  contains  a  great  deal  of  the 
practical  kind  when  he  digs  out  infoima- 
tion  to  put  together  in  a  news  story.  “In 
fact,”  said  Alabama’s  Winter,  “today’s  re¬ 
porter  much  know  something  aI)out  re¬ 
search  in  order  to  report  it  properly,”  and 
consequently  newspapers  are  involved 
daily  in  this  area. 

An  editor  lemarked  that  he  had  seen  a 
“lot  of  esoteric  studies”  and  wondered 
“just  who  gives  a  damn?”  Educators 
quickly  replied  that  there  was  quite  a  bit 
of  pure  or  non-practical  (esoteric)  re- 
seaich  done  in  communications,  much  of 
which  leads  directly  to  practical  applica¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  part  of  the  university’s  role 
to  encourage  both  types  of  research. 

.Accredit  at  ion  questioned 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  expressed 
in  the  system  of  journalism  school  accred¬ 
itation  as  an  aid  to  improving  the  quality 
of  graduates.  Warren  Agee  noted  that 
accreditation  began  in  1948  as  a  result  of 
interest  by  educators  and  the  industry  in 
having  a  set  of  minimum  standards  in 
journalism  education.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  mixed  reaction  as  to  the  actual 
value.  LS’s  Goldsmith  reported  that  the 
process  of  getting  ready  for  an  evaluating 
team  is  more  important  than  the  actual 
accreditation,  because  tbe  piocess  forces  a 
self-analysis  of  the  school’s  curriculum, 
faculty  and  practices,  which  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  changes  for  the  better,  whether  or 
not  the  school  is  eventually  accredited. 

Another  fact  about  accreditation  is  that 
this  has  been  the  sole  function  of  the 
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ANPAjRI  panels  hash  over 
equipment  pros  and  cons 


The  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  closed  Thursday  (June  15) 
with  a  two  panel  discussion  of  the  pi’os 
and  cons  of  usage  of  advanced  newspaper 
production  technology,  i.e.  video  display 
terminals,  optical  scanners,  cold-type  etc. 

One  panel,  representing  users  of  the 
technology,  included  John  E.  Leard,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspa¬ 
pers;  James  F.  Cooper,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Taylorville  (Ill.)  Breeze-Courier; 
James  H.  Jesse,  president  and  general 
manager.  Cocoa,  (Fla.)  Today;  Robert  C. 
Achorn,  editor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  and  Richard  Isham, 
production  manager,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

The  second  panel,  whose  purpose  it  was 
to  interrogate  the  users  panel,  was  mem- 
bered  by,  Howard  R.  Fibich,  news  editor, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Richard  D. 
Blum,  vicepresident,  Dallas  News;  Ralph 
E.  Eary,  production  director,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  John  Gallant,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  Daytona  (Fla.) 
Journal  and  News;  and  Joseph  M.  Un¬ 
garo,  managing  editor.  Providence  (R.I.) 
Bulletin. 

Peter  P.  Romano,  of  the  ANPA/RI  act¬ 
ed  as  moderator  and  John  S.  Prescott,  Jr., 
president,  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
gave  the  opening  remarks.  Here  in  part, 
followed  by  questions  and  answers  be¬ 
tween  the  panels,  is  what  Prescott  said: 

“What  we  are  going  to  hear  about  are 
important  breakthroughs  in  newspaper 
production  technology.  First  I  want  to  say 
that  by  newspaper  production  I  do  not 
mean  that  department  or  that  process 
that  begins  in  the  composingroom  and 
ends  in  the  mailroom. 

“Newspaper  production  begins  when  the 
reporter  gets  his  story,  when  the  editor 
receives  material  by  phone  or  by  wire  or 
when  the  salesman  gets  the  copy  for  an 
ad. 

“We’ve  been  hearing  for  several  years 
at  these  mechanical  conferences  that  man¬ 
agers  and  editors  and  all  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  should  think  and  plan  and  produce  in 
terms  of  total  systems. 

“This  is  the  third  consecutive  year 
where  major  emphasis  at  this  conference 
has  been  placed  on  approaching  the  new 
technology  form  the  concept  of  a  whole 
system  rather  than  production  or  manu¬ 
facturing  process  alone.  More  editors  and 
general  managers,  people  from  other  than 
the  mechanical  departments  are  attending 
these  meetings  each  year. 

“What  was  once  a  piecemeal  depart¬ 
mental  approach  will  someday  be  a  coordi¬ 
nated  systems  approach.  The  technology  is 
definitely  here.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  plan, 
coordinate  and  make  decisions  together — 
editors,  production  managers,  and  publish¬ 
ers.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Q,  Eary:  With  all  the  equipment  sophis¬ 
tication  we  have  in  our  newsrooms  and 
composing  rooms  today  are  we  keeping 
pace  with  our  technical  people  to  maintain 


the  equipment?  What  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  experienced? 

A,  Leard:  As  most  of  you  know  the 
people  who  are  developing  the  equipment 
do  supply  training  periods,  training 
schools  and  bring  people  to  your  plant  to 
train  your  people  and  we  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  all  this.  As  a  result  we  are 
in  good  shape,  but  we  have  found  that  it’s 
very  important  to  have  technical  people 
on  hand  so  that,  day  or  night,  you  can  get 
in-house  repairs.  We  found  out  early  in 
the  game  with  the  Financial  Daily  that 
you  have  to  plan  for  adequate  backup. 

Designing  a  system 

Q,  Ungaro:  The  panelists  have  talked 
about  the  need  for  systems.  Can  they  tell 
how  they  designed  their  systems  and  give 
us  some  practical  tips  on  how  you  go 
about  coordinating  this? 

A,  Cooper:  We  sat  around  the  table 
with  Jules  Tewlow  at  the  ANPA,  studied 
every  piece  of  equipment  available,  got  in 
touch  with  the  manufacturers  and  talked 
with  them  about  what  they  couldn’t  do, 
what  they  had,  and  what  they  could  do 
with  what  they  had  to  dress  it  up  to  what 
we  were  trying  to  achieve. 

A,  Leard:  I  recommend  that  any  people 
here,  whether  production  people,  news 
people  or  whatever,  get  together  and  put 
the  thing  altogether  so  everyone  knows 
what’s  going  on.  At  every  step  we  have 
tried  to  keep  people  informed. 

Q,  Fibich:  Have  you  noticed  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  less  thorough  editing  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  expediency  with  this  new  equip¬ 
ment? 

A,  Jesse:  We  found  out  that  the  editors 
using  these  (new  electronics)  have  been 
even  more  careful  because  they  know 
they’re  not  going  to  have  a  proofreader 
come  down  saying  ‘what  do  you  mean 
here?’  and  they’ve  edited  much  tighter 
and  I  think  edited  better  with  the  video 
terminal  than  without. 

Q,  Gallant:  Are  there  comments  on 
what  deadline  improvements  have  been 
achieved  or  expected? 

A,  Cooper:  Well  we  ran  late  for  about 
two  years  in  a  row  (audience  laugh)  but 
we’re  right  on  time  now.  We  ran  late  up 
to  two  hours  a  day  twice  up  to  eight 
o’clock  at  night  when  we  had  mechanical 
difficulties  but  now  it’s  like  having  died 
and  gone  to  heaven  as  far  as  we’re  con¬ 
cerned. 

See  improvements 

A,  Isham:  We  are  just  now,  after  six 
months,  beginning  to  .see  an  improvement 
in  deadlines.  These  machines  are  wonder¬ 
ful  devices  but  they  are  no  better  than  the 
people  who  operate  them  and  prepare 
copy  for  them.  I  think  this  is  the  largest 
single  problem — to  get  your  editorial  peo¬ 
ple  and  your  classified  people  thoroughly 
trained.  They’ve  got  to  be  good  typists.  If 
they  can’t  spell,  that  machine  won’t  cor¬ 
rect  them. 


A,  Achorn:  We’ve  had  no  direct  affect 
on  our  deadlines  as  a  result  of  it  (use  of 
OCR).  We’ve  not  tried  to  take  advantage 
of  the  admittedly  higher  speed  of  this 
machinery  to  have  later  deadlines.  We’ve 
not  that  deeply  into  it  even  yet. 

Q,  Eary:  Is  anyone  using  a  retyping 
pool,  where  they’re  taking  all  editorial 
copy  and  sending  it  to  it  to  create  OCR 
readable  copy? 

A,  Leard:  We’ve  doing  a  fair  amount  of 
this  in  our  news  production.  We  have 
sports,  for  example,  with  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem.  IBM  Selectrics  (needed  for  OCR  in¬ 
put)  have  done  very  well  in  the  newsroom 
and  some  of  the  sports  people  are  using 
them.  But  those  who  are  out  on  the  road 
using  portable  typewriters  find  such  a 
difference  between  the  portables  and  the 
electrics  that  when  they  get  back  into 
town  they  want  to  continue  using  the 
portables.  When  someone  produces  copy 
on  a  portable  then  it  has  to  be  retyped. 

We’re  also  retyping,  for  the  morning 
paper,  all  AP  stories  because  they  don’t 
use  AP  tape  for  the  moraing  paper. 
They’re  encouraged  to  edit  heavily.  On  the 
afternoon  paper  the  AP  budget  stories  are 
used  in  tape  form  but  other  AP  stories 
are  retyped.  So  we  are  doing  a  fair 
amount  of  rekeyboarding. 

Q,  Romano:  (to  Jesse),  I  know  your 
new  system  will  not  get  involved  with 
paper  tape  at  all  but  with  your  current 
system,  or  previous  system,  how  is  that 
being  handled? 

A,  Jesse:  we  merge  copy  on  the  1100 
(VDT). 

Q,  Fibich:  We’ve  talked  a  lot  about  the 
savings  that  will  be  a  effected  by  these 
(production  techniques)  but  as  an  editor  I 
like  to  think  that  some  of  the  savings  will 
be  plowed  back  into  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Have  any  members  of  the  panel 
reached  a  point  where  this  has  happened 
or  have  reached  a  point  where  they  can 
see  this  over  the  horizon? 

A,  Leard:  We  have  one  specific  on  that. 
When  we  went  to  cold-type  we  reasoned 
that  because  of  the  economics  and  expense 
involved  it  would  make  more  sense  to 
make  more  space  available  on  a  relatively 
few  number  of  pages  than  we’ve  been  able 
to  do  before  in  order  to  concentrate  the 
makeover  time  on  those  pages.  We  used  to 
biing  back  40  pages  on  some  editions. 
Many  of  these  were  corrected  for  typo¬ 
graphical  errors.  We’re  not  having  to  do 
that  now  but  at  the  same  time  we’ve 
opened  up  the  news  hole  at  some  expense 
and  additional  newsprint  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  these  corrections  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  pages. 

Eye  strain 

Q,  Romano:  (to  Jesse)  There’s  been 
said  about  eye  strain  with  the  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  that  reporters  and  news 
people  would  object  to  sitting  in  front  of 
a  terminal  for  hours.  Do  you  have  any 
experience  with  this? 

A,  Jesse:  We’ve  had  very  little  problem 
with  that.  The  llOO’s  we  have  we’ve 
moved  around  to  our  three  papers  and 
used  them  in  many  different  positions.  Our 
most  successful  proofreader  is  a  guy 
who’s  68  years  old  who  was  a  linecaster 
operator  all  his  life  and  he  made  the 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Y&R  is  considering  a  supp 
for  suburban  newspapers 


Suburban  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  are  in  search  of  a  national  image 
and  at  a  seminar  in  Chicago  June  15-17 
arranged  by  the  U.S.  Suburban  Press, 
Inc.,  the  pattern  was  laid  out  before  86 
publishers  from  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

At  the  seminar,  Constantine  Kazanas, 
supervisor  of  print  media  for  Young  & 
Rubicam,  disclosed  that  a  subsidiary  of 
his  agency  was  working  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  special  interest  magazine  for 
distribution  in  suburban  newspapers  as 
a  supplement. 

U.S.  Suburban  Press  is  an  independent, 
privately-owned  national  advertising  sales 
representative  firm  for  a  network  of  more 
than  800  suburban  newspapers,  many  of 
them  members  of  Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America.  The  latter  is  a  fairly  recent 
unity  of  the  Suburban  Press  Foundation, 
Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  members  of  the  suburban  section 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Association. 

USSPI  tells  national  advertisers  they 
can  buy  any  two  or  more  of  its  major 
metropolitan  market  packages,  with  one 
insertion  order,  one  rate  and  one  bill. 
These  package  rates  represent  up  to  40 
percent  discount  of  the  rates  charged  by 
the  network’s  papers  on  a  publication-by 
publication  basis,  USSPI  says. 

USSPI  network  requires  that  its  papers 
have  substantial  editorial  content,  not 
more  than  75  percent  advertising  and 
must  circulate  in  actual  suburban  areas. 
These  qualifications  eliminate  free  “shop¬ 
pers,”  the  small-town  press  and  communi¬ 
ty  papers  circulated  within  large  cities. 

USSPI  says  70  percent  of  its  papers 
have  paid  circulation,  most  of  which  is 
audited.  31  per  cent  are  published  more 
than  once  a  week,  many  of  them  daily. 
Network  advertising  packages  can  be 
bought  nationally,  regionally,  by  zone  or 
by  any  two  or  more  of  36  major  metro 
areas. 

Marson  heads  ^roup 

James  A.  Marson,  formerly  with  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  and  the  Sun 
Newspapers  of  Minneapolis,  president  of 
USSPI,  and  Arthur  S.  Fay,  vicepresident, 
arranged  the  woi-kshop  sessions.  E.  P.  Er¬ 
ickson,  secretary-treasurer  was  the  chair¬ 
man. 

Chester  Hayes,  administrative  coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  Suburban  Newspaper  Research 
Center,  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  Suburban  Press  Foundation,  set  the 
stage  for  the  sessions  by  explaining  that 
at  least  six  major  schools  of  journalism 
are  now  teaching  special  courses  in  subur¬ 
ban  journalism. 

He  said  a  national  study  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  press  is  foithcoming,  guidelines  for 
which  have  been  established,  including  im- 
prov  id  marketing  methods. 

Hayes,  who  later  was  to  receive  an 
affinnative  answer  from  several  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  media  buyers  to  his  question, 
“If  we  give  you  the  research  you  want 
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will  you  believe  us,”  observed  that  subur¬ 
ban  publishers  were  attending  to  hear 
what  marketing  executives,  media  leaders, 
and  researchers  think  about  the  suburban 
press. 

The  marketers  and  media  buyers  told 
them  essentially  that,  sure,  they  wanted 
circulation  figures,  demographics,  facts 
about  readerships,  but  chiefly  they  want 
“life  styles”:  how  the  paper  is  read,  who 
reads  it,  why  it  is  read,  does  it  have 
impact,  who  are  the  people  buying  it, 
what  do  they  work  at,  and — what  are  their 
“life  styles.” 

An  impressive  coterie  of  media  buyers 
were  present  to  tell  the  publishers  what 
they  “want  to  see  from  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers.”  Directing  this  particular  panel  was 
David  Arnold,  associate  media  director  of 
the  Leo  Burnett  Company. 

It  was  this  group  from  which  Hayes 
exacted  his  “will  you  believe”  promise. 

Media  buys  explained 

Arnold  suggested  that  the  panel  might 
come  up  with  some  advertising  ideas  for 
suburban  papers  and  Kazanas  jumped  on 
that  one  by  describing  how  media  people 
look  at  media  buys. 

The  first  thing  is  circulation  by  market, 
Kazanas  said,  then  a  look  at  penetration 
and  insight.  After  that  comes  environ¬ 
ment — page  position  with  thought  to  get¬ 
ting  certain  page  positions  throughout  the 
entire  USSPI  list. 

With  these  basics  as  a  starter,  Kazanas 
said  the  suburban  press  is  suffering  an 
image  problem.  Many  think  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  press  as  a  shopper,  a  “little”  publica¬ 
tion,  and  many  have  the  question  of  quali¬ 
ty  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Kidwell  wondered  whether  people  who 
receive  suburban  newspapers,  either  free, 
via  controlled  circulation,  or  paid,  are  “re¬ 
ally  reading  them.” 


Hayes  interpersed  from  the  floor  the 
question:  What  is  the  environment  in  the 
media  field?  He  said  agencies  haven’t  been 
able  to  get  away  from  the  numbers  game 
and  have  closed  their  doors  to  suburban 
advertising  salesmen,  telling  them  they 
don’t  have  a  chance  to  do  national  busi¬ 
ness. 

Kazanas  denied  that  agencies  have 
closed  their  doors,  adding  that  media 
buyers  are  like  newspaper  makeup  men. 
When  the  paper  is  already  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether,  advertisers  and  editorial  people 
are  at  their  mei'cy. 

Concerning  the  editorial  look  of  subur¬ 
bans,  O’Neil  said  it  didn’t  matter  to  agen¬ 
cies  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  In  her 
experience  some  of  the  more  unsophisti¬ 
cated  papers  in  appearance  have  high 
standing  in  their  communities.  She  said 
she  had  found  that  some  suburbans  charge 
more  for  classified  than  center  city  news¬ 
papers.  She  added  that  some  of  the  an¬ 
swers  being  sought  by  agencies  are 
whether  response  can  be  measured  by 
classified,  food  ads,  the  number  of  papers 
published,  etc. 

Kazanas  introduced  the  subject  of  a  net¬ 
work-wide  national  “sandwich,”  which 
would  be  inserted  in  suburban  newspapers 
as  a  special  interest  magazine. 

Declaring  he  was  introducing  the  idea 
to  the  suburban  publishers  in  the  hope 
they  would  become  catalysts  for  the  proj¬ 
ect,  Kazanas  said  such  an  insert  is  under 
consideration  by  Print  Venture,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Its  approach,  he  said,  would  be  service 
oriented  editorially,  with  four-color  ca¬ 
pacity,  magazine-size  in  gloss  stock.  He 
said  such  a  publication  would  create  a 
communications  channel,  a  vehicle  inter¬ 
ested  in  suburban  readers. 

Kazanas  was  reminded  of  the  demise  of 
Suburbia  Today,  a  monthly  insert  run  by 
many  suburbans  several  years  ago.  His 
answer:  “There  was  no  USSPI  when 
Suburbia  Today  was  being  published,” 
hinting  that  the  distribution  of  the  insert 
he  was  suggesting  would  be  accomplished 
more  thoroughly. 

Ed  Dardanell,  Dardanell  Publications, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


PANELIST — Barbara  O'Neil,  right,  media  planner  lor  Tatham,  Laird,  Kudner,  makes  a  point 
as  agency  media  executives  met  with  Advisory  Board  members  representing  the  U.S.  Suburban 
Press  Inc.,  National  Newspaper  Network.  Other  participants,  left  to  right,  included  Gerald 
Epstein,  media  supervisor,  Foote  Cone  &  Belding;  Jan  Kidwell,  media  planner,  J.  Walter 
Thompson;  Constantine  Kazanas,  supervisor,  print  media.  Young  &  Rubicam;  Dave  Arnold, 
associate  media  director,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  panel  moderator;  Doree  Miller,  media  planner, 

Leo  Burnett,  and  Frank  Kopec,  media  supervisor,  Needham,  Harper,  Steers. 
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authorizations — Executives  ot  the  November  Group  and  Bureau  of  Advertising  examine 
authorizations  received  from  1,121  daily  newspapers  from  political  advertisers  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  law  regulating  advertising  expenditures  in  Federal  election  campaigns. 
Shown  are:  (standing,  from  left)  Peter  Dailey,  president  of  the  November  Group,  which  is 
the  agency  formed  to  produce  and  place  ads  for  President  Nixon's  1972  campaign;  Jack 
Kauffman,  president  and  Charles  M.  Kinsolving  Jr,,  marketing  vicepresident  of  the  Bureau; 
(seated)  Paul  J.  Miller,  senior  vicepresident,  finance  and  administration  of  the  agency. 


Newspapers  jump  out 
to  big  lead  in  first 
quarter  ad  revenues 

Daily  newspapers  are  continuing  to 
gain  on  their  major  competitors  in  1972. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  reports,  daily 
newspapers’  ad  revenues  amounted  to 
more  than  $1.5  billion,  up  about  $190  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  same  period  in  1971.  This 
was  more  than  double  the  $82  million  gain 
estimated  for  television  advertising  and 
more  than  seven  times  the  $26  million 
increase  indicated  for  magazines. 

The  rate  of  gain  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  I’evenues  for  the  quarter  amounted  to 
14.4%  as  compared  to  8%,  respectively, 
for  both  television  and  magazines. 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  pointed  out  that  daily  newspapers 
last  year  made  their  best  showing  in  ten 
years  relative  to  competition.  They  re¬ 
ceived  30.3  cents  out  of  every  advertising 
dollar  as  compared  to  17.2  cents  for  tele¬ 
vision,  6.9  cents  for  magazines  and  6.7 
cents  for  radio. 

“We  now  have  firm  evidence  that  the 
strong  trend  in  newspaper  advertising 
which  developed  in  1971  is  being  repeated 
in  1972,”  Kauffman  said. 


Smith  says  postal  rate  hike 
will  hit  small  paper  hardest 


AN  PA  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er,  Stanford  Smith,  came  to  the  defense 
of  newspapers  serving  rural  areas  in  tes¬ 
timony  he  gave  June  14  before  the 
House  Postal  Service  subcommittee  on 
the  topic  of  postal  rates  and  service. 

Pointing  out  that  for  the  most  part 
metropolitan  newspapers  “make  very  lit¬ 
tle  use  of  the  mails  to  distribute  news¬ 
papers  to  readers,”  Smith  said  it  “it  is 
primarily  in  the  rural  areas  that  the 
twin  problems  of  service  and  costs 
present  severe  difficulties.  In  the  sparse¬ 
ly  populated  rural  areas,  newspaper 
readers  have  no  feasible  alternatives  to 
the  mail  service.  We  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  pricing  the  daily  newspaper 
beyond  the  reach  of  these  readers  on 
rural  routes.” 

Smith  went  on  to  warn  that  “the 
amounts  of  the  pending  second-class 
rate  increases  over  the  next  four  years 
are  so  enormous  they  will  inevitably 
destroy  a  large  volume  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  readership,  particularly  in 
the  sparsely  populated  rural  areas. 
Readei*s  will  undoubtedly  be  deprived  of 
their  daily  newspaper  because  it  will 
become  so  expensive  they  no  longer  can 
afford  to  subscribe.” 

Recalling  the  history  of  the  postal 
service.  Smith  said  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  concept  of  the  post  office  has 
been  one  of  a  “national  communications 
system.” 

“I  mention  this  specifically,”  Smith 
then  said  in  his  testimony,  “because  in 
some  respects  this  concept  is  incompati- 
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ble  with  the  idea  of  postal  revenues 
paying  all  the  costs  of  such  a  national 
communications  system.  The  reason  is 
that  an  enterprise  totally  dedicated  to 
balancing  its  expenses  and  revenues 
could  never  afford  to  maintain  such 
costly  daily  service  in  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas,  nor  could  it  maintain  more 
than  30,000  outlets,  as  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  must  maintain  . . .” 

He  said  further  on,  that  “this  com¬ 
munications  system  is  a  national  asset  of 
incalculable  value  .  .  .  The  costs  of  it 
should  be  fairly  apportioned,  partly  to 
mail  users  and  partly  to  the  taxpayers 
generally  ,  ,  .  Daily  newspapers  expect  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  a 
sound  economic  base  of  the  Postal  Serv¬ 
ice,  both  as  mail  users  and  as  taxpay¬ 
ers.” 

Smith  said  imposition  of  a  per-piece 
surcharge  is  unfair  and  inequitable  “to 
daily  publications”  then  called  for  a 
uniformly  applied  across-the-board  rate 
structure  for  all  users  “without  penalty 
or  preferment  to  any  group  within  the 
second-class  category.” 

He  made  note  of  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers,  in  their  preparation  for  mailing, 
are  performing  many  services  normally 
handled  by  the  Postal  Service  while 
paying  the  full  postal  rates  “for  serv¬ 
ices  not  rendered.” 

“Unlike  other  mailers,”  Smith  point¬ 
ed  out,  “many  newspapers  also  deliver 
many  thousands  of  copies  going  through 
second-class  mail  at  their  own  expense 
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to  outlying  destination  post  offices.  This 
is  a  particularly  expensive  operation  for 
newspapers  but  it  is  necessary  to  insure 
(or  hope  for)  day-of-publication  deliv¬ 
ery  .  .  .” 

Using  specific  figures.  Smith  told  the 
Subcommittee  that  the  per-piece  sur¬ 
charge,  if  enacted,  would  mean  a  news¬ 
paper  with  310  issures  per  year  would 
have  an  increase  in  subscription  rate  of 
$4.96.  “The  higher  pound  rate  plus  this 
1.6  cents  per  piece  surcharge  will  make 
it  cost  approximately  five  and  a  half  to 
six  cents  a  copy  to  send  a  36  page 
newspaper  through  the  mail.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  service  being  rendered 
and  the  higher  cost  involved,  more  and 
more  newspapers  will  be  leaving  the  mails 
and  turning  to  the  use  of  motor  routes  in 
all  areas  where  this  is  economically  feas¬ 
ible.” 

Smith  went  on  to  say  concerning 
loss  of  newspaper  business,  “without 
this  valuable  steady  source  of  revenue 
the  Postal  Service  will  have  to  look  to 
other  users  of  mail  to  an  even  greater 
extent  for  its  needed  revenue.” 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  AN  PA  has  never  automatically  op¬ 
posed  a  postal  rate  increase,  and  actual¬ 
ly  supported  the  three  step  increase  be¬ 
ginning  in  January  1968,  Smith  said,  “al¬ 
though  we  are  seriously  concerned  by 
the  deterioration  of  service  and  the 
enormity  of  the  rate  increases,  we  be¬ 
lieve  some  appropriate  policy  direction  by 
the  Congress  can  lead  to  the  kind  of 
postal  service  envisioned  at  the  time  of 
the  reorganization  (last  year).” 

He  said  further  that  “We  feel  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  we  believe 
Congress  offers  the  only  hope  of  restor¬ 
ing  reasonable  concepts  to  the  postal 
operation.” 
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Guild  to  continue  push 
for  higher  wage  pacts 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


The  Newspaper  Guild  locals  negotiated 
record-breaking  money  gains  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  despite  advent  of  wage  con¬ 
trols,  according  to  the  Officers’  Report 
being  submitted  to  the  39th  annual  con¬ 
vention  June  26-30  at  the  San  Jeronime 
Hotel  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  average  increase  for  the  year  was 
$50.56,  up  $4.40  or  9.5  percent,  continuing 
the  upwai’d  trend  from  the  previous  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  year  of  ’71  with  its  $46.16 
increase.  The  Guild  traditionally  used  as 
its  money  measurement  during  the  fiscal 
year  (April,  1971  through  March,  1972), 
the  average  wage,  pension,  and  health  and 
welfare  gain  at  the  top  reporter  level  in 
two-year  settlements,  or  the  first  two 
years  of  longer  term  agreements  on  news¬ 
papers,  wire  services,  and  news  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  report  emphasizes  that  settlements 
have  continued  at  a  high  level,  and  cites 
the  highest  key  top  minumum  negotiated 
so  far  by  any  Guild  Local — $400  at  the 
Wnslivigtou  Post  ($100-over-30-month 
settlement  just  before  Phase  II)  ;  the 
$120-over-24-months  settlement  at  the 
Washington  Star  a  month  before  Phase  I 
(key  top  to  $380) ;  the  $104-over- 
36-months  settlement  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  the  $106-over- 
36-months  at  the  Globe  Democrat,  after 
Phase  II  started. 

$475  goal  proposed 

In  its  recommendation  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  International  Executive  Board 
asks  a  new  wage  goal  of  $475,  up  $25,  for 
top  minimums  of  key  classifications;  and  a 
$315  goal,  up  $15,  for  key  starting  mini¬ 
mum,  and  $237..50,  up  $12..50,  for  the  top 
minimum  for  any  adult  classification. 

Another  measure  of  how  well  Guild  Lo¬ 
cals  did  in  the  last  year,  according  to  the 
Officers’  Report,  is  the  9.8  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  average  reporter  top  minimums, 
based  on  all  daily  newspaper  contracts. 
The  average  was  $226.86  at  the  close  of 
Fiscal  ’72,  up  from  $206.59  at  the  end  of 
last  year. 

The  average  reporter  starting  minimum 
increased  $13.03  to  $139.35,  a  gain  of  10.4 
percent. 

The  report  provides  a  list  of  24  $300-or- 
better  contracts,  including  the  $316.67  in 
effect  at  the  Seiv  York  Times  and  $400  at 
the  Washington  Post  by  August,  1973. 
Thirteen  of  the  24  listed  were  over  $275, 
as  of  April,  1972. 

Five-week  vacations  were  added  to  10 
contracts,  bringing  to  45  the  number 
providing  the  longer  vacation.  Four  weeks 
are  now  provided  in  208  of  218  Guild 
contracts. 

The  Officers’  Report  notes  that  settle¬ 
ments  exceeding  guidelines  since  Phase  II 
have  to  go  before  the  Pay  Board  and  that 
deferred  increases  from  earlier  agree¬ 
ments  can  be  challenged. 

Guild  membership  reached  a  record 
high,  staying  above  32,250  each  month  of 
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the  fiscal  year. 

The  convention  in  Puei-to  Rico  is  being 
asked  to  approve  the  Guild’s  first  $1  mil¬ 
lion  budget  for  the  coming  year. 

Automalion  forum 

“Automation  Revisited’’  will  be  a  forum 
subject  opening  day  of  the  San  Juan  con¬ 
vention,  and  the  lEB  proposes  that  the 
Research  and  Information  Department  of 
the  Guild  devote  this  year’s  annual 
regional  weekend  institute  series  to  the 
topic.  The  Guild’s  first  convention  automa¬ 
tion  forum  was  held  in  1963. 

This  year’s  Officers’  Report  from  the 
international  chairman,  James  B.  Woods; 
president  Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr.,  and 
secretary-treasurer  Robert  M.  Crocker 
and  the  vice  presidents,  is  distributed  to 
delegates  in  advance  of  the  convention  for 
detailed  study. 

“Whatever  may  have  happened  to 
profits  in  other  industries,  there  was  little 
movement  except  up  for  newspapers,  with 
even  fewer  publishers  than  in  1970  ex¬ 
periencing  either  a  pause  or  dip  in  their 
profits’  spiral,”  the  report  declared  in  its 
section  on  the  industry  in  general. 

“The  record  is  in  on  1971  and  it  shows 
that  for  the  newspaper  industry  in  both 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  it  was  not  just  a 
‘good’  year  but  a  great  year,”  delegates 
are  told. 

Canadian  task  force 

Also  before  delegates  will  be  the  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Board’s  recommenda¬ 
tions,  following  approval  unanimously  of 
a  report  from  its  Canadian  task  force, 
that  a  national  office  of  the  Guild  be 
established  in  Canada,  with  a  director; 
that  a  second  Canadian  regional  vice 
presidency  be  established,  and  that  an  an¬ 
nual  Canadian  Policy  Conference  be  held 
before  the  TNG  annual  convention. 

The  closing  of  the  Toronto  Telegram 
reduced  Canadian  membership  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  3,100,  with  two-thirds  of  that  mem¬ 
bership  concentrated  in  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
and  Montreal  locals  and  in  the  Eastern 
facilities  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  of  Canada  Lts. 

Officers  noted  that  minimum  salaries  in 
Canadian  contracts  continue  to  lag  behind 
those  in  the  United  States  and  that  there 
is  no  Guild  local  (excepting  the  nation¬ 
wide  Canadian  Wire  Service  Guild)  be¬ 
tween  Toronto  in  the  East  and  Vancou¬ 
ver-New  Westminster  in  the  West — a  dis¬ 
tance  of  more  than  2000  miles. 

The  lEB  also  recommends  that  a  Cana¬ 
dian  international  representative  be  sta¬ 
tioned  by  TNG  in  Western  Canada  pre¬ 
sumably  in  Winnipeg,  and  assigned  to  or¬ 
ganizing  in  central  and  western  prov¬ 
inces;  and  also  that  an  Eastern  Canada 
servicing  program  similar  to  that  in  the 
New  England  area,  be  established 

David  Eisen,  who  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Guild  Reporter  two  years  ago  by 


the  lEB,  and  removed  in  May  and  given 
the  option  of  returning  to  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  of  associate  editor,  is  expected  to 
appeal  his  dismissal  at  the  convention. 

The  lEB,  following  last  year’s  conven¬ 
tion,  authorized  the  Guild  Reporter  Com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  general  performance 
and  operation  of  the  newspaper,  including 
its  role  in  international  elections  and 
referendums  and  the  scope  of  the  editor’s 
authority. 

Eisen,  in  a  post-election  memorandum 
to  the  lEB  critical  of  Guild  Reporter  cam¬ 
paign  coverage  during  his  vacation  ab¬ 
sence,  had  asked  the  board  to  define  au¬ 
thority  of  the  editor  over  stories  involving 
internal  Guild  politics. 

Criticism  had  been  directed  from  sup¬ 
porters  of  both  slates  in  last  summer’s 
election  of  officers  that  pre-election  issues 
of  the  Guild  Reporter  coverage  appeared 
to  be  weighted  on  the  side  of  incumbents. 

Recent  criticism  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
cluded  treatment  of  contract  settlements 
both  as  to  content  and  display.  The  GR 
committee  has  urged  that  emphasis  be 
placed  on  nonmoney  gains  in  such  aieas 
as  women’s  and  minority  rights,  report¬ 
ers’  rights  and  “democracy  in  the  news¬ 
room.” 

• 

10  newspaper  writers 
named  Nieman  Fellows 

Ten  newspaper  journalists  were  among 
12  Americans  chosen  by  Harvard  for  the 
35th  class  of  Nieman  Fellows  for  1972-73. 

They  are: 

Waine  Greenhaw,  32,  Alabama  Journal, 
Montgomery,  reporter ; 

James  0.  Jackson,  32,  UPI’s  Moscow 
reporter ; 

Peter  A.  Jay,  31,  Washington  Post  cor¬ 
respondent  ; 

Michael  R.  McGovern,  32,  New  York 
Daily  Neu's  national  staff  reporter; 

Edward  C.  Norton,  35,  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record  reporter; 

Carl  W.  Sims,  31,  Boston  Bay  State 
Banner  editor; 

William  Stockton,  29,  AP  science  writer 
in  Los  Angeles; 

Luther  R.  West,  29,  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State,  Florence  reporter; 

Edwin  N.  Williams,  30,  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Jackson 
reporter ; 

Charles  R.  Wyrick,  35,  Newsday,  L.  1. 
reporter. 

• 

Army  will  release 
records  on  Mylai 

The  U.S.  Army  has  informed  the  Okala- 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  that  it  will 
release  to  the  paper  previously  withheld 
records  on  the  Mylai  massacre. 

On  an  appeal  by  the  paper,  the  Army 
reversed  its  stand  on  the  documents  and 
said  the  morning  reports  would  be  relayed 
“without  deletions.” 

However,  the  Army  said  it  was  justified 
in  withholding  the  Peei  s  Report,  an  inter¬ 
office  memo,  exceipts  of  which  have  been 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  on  the 
ground  it  would  jeopardize  fair  disposi¬ 
tion  of  First  Lt.  William  L.  Calley’s  ap¬ 
peal. 
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Thomas  says  mass  circulation 
papers  must  find  own  niche 

By  Harry  M.  Nelson 


If  they  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
changing  economic  conditions,  papers  of 
mass  circulation  must  find  a  niche  that  no 
other  medium  can  fill,  says  William  F. 
Thomas,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Thomas  sees  this  “niche”  as  coverage  in 
depth  for  the  area  served.  Not  just  a 
“skimming”  of  events  as  many  papers  are 
doing  today,  but  a  handling  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  them  in  a  way  that  will  enable 
readers  to  see  them  in  their  proper  per¬ 
spective.  That  is,  in  comparison  with  a 
similar  situation  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  in  other  states  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

As  an  example  of  an  event  requiring 
this  broad  coverage,  Thomas  cites  the  At¬ 
tica  (New  York)  prison  riots  of  1971. 
“The  idea,”  he  explains,  “is  to  give  the 
reader  more  than  just  the  breaking  story 
and  comment  by  authorities.  Find  out 
what  is  going  on  in  other  areas  and  relate 
it. 

“For  example,  we  might  ask  what  are 
prison  conditions  like  in  Turkey?  In  Aus¬ 
tria?  What  is  being  done  to  correct  them. 
How  do  the  people  feel  about  it?  What 
results,  if  any,  have  been  achieved?” 

To  give  this  kind  of  coverage,  he  points 
out,  a  paper  must  have  the  resources  to 
operate  on  a  global  scale — the  staff,  the 
money,  and  the  space  in  which  to  run  the 
stories. 

He  cites  his  own  paper,  the  Times,  that 
has  a  circulation  in  excess  of  a  million,  an 
editorial  staff  numbering  between  500  and 
600;  and  news  bureaus  in  25  of  the  major- 
cities  around  the  world. 

Unified  stall’ 

He  says  coverage  such  as  he  envisions 
and  which  is  becoming  a  Times  policy, 
means  molding  the  staff  into  a  single 
unified  unit.  This  hasn’t  been  done  as  yet. 
Achieving  it  would  mean  utilizing  the  for¬ 
eign  and  national  staffs;  pulling  men  off 
their  regular  routine  and  drawing  them 
into  a  unified  whole  and  directing  this 
force  to  achieving  the  objective  set. 

He  cites  the  smog  pi-oblem  as  another 
example  in  which  a  paper’s  resources 
could  be  marshaled  to  present  a  far  rang¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  situation. 

In  contrast  to  the  journalism  of  the 
past,  which  believed  in  doing  it  now, 
Thomas  says  information  gathered  in  a 
widespread  coverage  venture  would  be 
turned  over  to  a  writer  who  might  spend 
weeks  analyzing  and  molding  it  into  a 
form  where  it  could  be  used  for  a  series  of 
articles. 

He  feels  the  big  daily  is  the  only  medi¬ 
um  able  to  operate  in  this  manner.  “The 
news  magazines  have  tried  it,  but  they 
haven’t  the  space,  and  they  have  too  wide 
an  area  to  cover.  They  have  to  do  a  skim¬ 
ming  job.” 

He  believes  the  changes  in  journalism 
in  recent  years  are  conducive  to  a  more 
intellectual  approach  than  was  true  in 
former  years,  when  the  big  problem  often 


was  “who  killed  whom.” 

“There  has  been  a  change  in  attitude 
toward  journalism.  How  it  has  come 
about,  we  don’t  know.  The  papers  didn’t 
do  anything  to  that  end.  But  the  fact  is 
that  a  more  serious,  intellectual  type  of 
person  is  going  into  the  field  as  a  career.” 

(iood  writers  uvailable 

Thomas  says  he  has  found  no  dearth  of 
good  writers.  "Our  problem  is  to  find  edi¬ 
tors  capable  of  handling  talented  writ¬ 
ers.” 

In  assembling  a  staff,  he  says  reporters 
must  be  chosen,  so  that  the  overall  effect 
of  the  writing  done  would  be  to  present  a 
well-rounded  picture.  “It  would  never  do 
to  have  an  all  Ivy  League  staff.” 

Although  most  reporters  now  have  a 
college  degree,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
one  to  get  a  job.  “The  question  raised  in 
hiring  a  new  man,”  Thomas  explains,  “is 
what  can  he  bring  to  the  paper?  Does  he 
have  a  somewhat  different  viewpoint;  see 
things  in  a  light  that  would  help  to  lift 
his  stories  out  of  the  general  routine?” 

Today’s  reporters  must  do  a  better  job 
than  the  “old-timers,”  because  the  public 
is  more  sophisticated,  better  educated. 
“Your  general  assignment  reporter  is 
coming  into  his  own,”  Thomas  believes. 
“That  is  why  the  job  is  sought  after.  He 
has  a  better  background  and  can  do  a 
story  in  depth.” 

The  general  upgrading  of  the  editorial 
side  of  the  paper  fits  in  with  broadening 
the  scope  of  coverage  that  Thomas  en¬ 
visions  in  his  “find  a  niche  that  no  other- 
medium  can  fill.” 

In  broader  fields 

In  a  recent  interview  broadcast  over 
KNBC-TV,  Los  Angeles,  Thomas,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  questions,  went  into  some  detail 
on  his  philosophy  of  handling  news  and 
the  change  that  taken  place  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Commenting  upon  the  increase  of  criti¬ 
cism  the  press  has  been  subjected  to  from 
quartei-s  not  previously  interested,  he 
said,  “We’re  going  into  fields  we  never 
went  into  before,  wher-e  there  are  no  long¬ 
er  police  blotter  reporters.  We’ve  gone  into 
interpretation  and  depth  and  the  whys 
and  what-happened-befores  and  what’s 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future,  which 
brings  criticism  from  all  sorts  of  areas 
...  I  don’t  think  it’s  unusual  to  find  this 
criticism  ...  I  don’t  think  it  is  unhealthy 
...  I  think  skepticism  of  official  or  unof¬ 
ficial  information  is  always  a  healthy 
thing  .  .  .” 

He  said  he  didn’t  see  any  threat  to 
freedom  of  the  press  in  what  some  have 
termed  the  Nixon  Administration’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  intimidate  repor-ters  and  editors. 
“I  think  we’re  no  more  immune  from  crit¬ 
icism  than  anybody  else  .  .  .”  He  admitted, 
however,  if  he  were  viewing  the  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  networks,  his 
attitude  might  be  different,  in  light  of 
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regulation  from  Washington. 

In  this  regard,  he  said  that  television 
news  or  broadcast  news  should  have  the 
same  guarantees  in  the  free  press  that 
the  printed  press  has. 

No  pure  objectivity 

Asked  if  an  editor  could  expect  objec¬ 
tivity  from  his  reporters — an  unbiased 
view,  he  said,  “I  don’t  think  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  pure  objectivity  of  anybody  in  any 
field  at  anytime  .  .  .  It’s  probably  not 
humanly  possible  ...  I  think  one  can 
expect  fairness  and  that,  that  implies  pro¬ 
fessional  standards .  .  .” 

Touching  on  another  phase  of  objectivi¬ 
ty,  this  time  regarding  the  so-called 
“gatekeepers” — the  newsmen  who  decide 
what  national  and  international  news 
their  papers  will  carry,  he  said  he  didn’t 
think  the  politics  of  these  men  mattered — 
that  it  would  not  bias  their  handling  of 
the  news. 

He  added,  “Otis  Chandler  (Times  pub¬ 
lisher)  didn’t  know  .  .  .  what  my  politics 
were  when  he  named  me.  It  seemed  a 
surprise  to  him  when  I  told  him.  This  was 
after  he  named  me  .  .  .” 

He  said  he  was  a  Democrat. 

He  admitted  that  voters  appear  to  pay 
little  attention  to  a  paper’s  endorsement 
of  political  candidates.  But  he  said  he 
thought  a  big  newspaper  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  with  the  general  public,  in 
explaining  and  endorsing  bond  issues,  pro¬ 
positions,  etc.  that  aren’t  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  Also  in  case  of  candidates  for  lower- 
office. 

As  to  top  office  candidates  (endorsing 
them),  he  said  .  .  .  “It  does  seem  somehow 
.  .  .  perhaps  damage  your  credibility  .  .  .” 
But  he  added  .  .  .  “People  do  want  to  know 
where  you  stand  .  .  .” 

Kesiruints  on  trial  coverage 

Touching  upon  the  effect  of  pre-trial 
publicity,  noting  especially  tbe  publication 
by  the  Times  of  the  Susan  Atkins  confes¬ 
sion  in  the  Manson  case,  he  said. 

"...  As  you  know,  we  exercised  all 
kinds  of  restraints  on  pre-trial  publicity  . 

.  .  I  myself  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
withholding  everything  possible  that 
would  influence  the  course  of  a  trial  ...  I 
since  have  come  to  the  belief  that  the 
more  information  the  public  has  about 
things  it  needs  to  know,  the  better  .  .  . 
Susan  Atkins  confession  w-as  such,  in  its 
totality,  such  a  revelation  of  a  mode  of 
living,  of  a  group  of  people  with,  by  our 
standards,  no  restraints  whatever,  that  we 
felt  it  important  for  the  public  to  read 
this  document  .  .  .” 

He  added,  “I  doubt  that  it  (the  confes¬ 
sion)  had  any  effect  on  the  trial  ...  on 
jury,  anymore  that  it  would  have  when  it 
was  introduced  .  .  .  What  I  feared  at  the 
time  that  we  published  it  was  that 
the  public  would  never  get  to  see  it;  that 
the  jury  might,  but  the  public  never 
would,  and  more  and  moi-e  that’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  our  legal  procedures.  The  public  is 
being  barred  from  full  disclosure  . . .” 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  Times  staff 
could  use  more  women,  he  said,  “Yes  ...  I 
think  certainly  we’re  going  to  have  to  get 
more  women  in  responsible  positions,  just 
as  we’re  going  to  have  to  have  more 
blacks  and  more  brown  people  in  these 
positions  .  .  .” 
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Ad-ventures 


In  and  out.  The  top  national  sales  post 
at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  been 
vacated  by  Mark  Bollman  Jr.,  who  re¬ 
signed  May  15  as  executive  vicepresident- 
national  sales.  At  the  request  of  Bollman, 
the  Bureau  did  not  bother  to  make  the 
resignation  a  matter  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.  Bollman  came  to  the  job  last  Augnst 
from  the  Diners  Club.  No  replacement  is 
planned.  Jack  Kauffman,  president,  said. 
Instead,  he  said  that  two  additional  sales¬ 
men  will  be  hired  and  assigned  to  national 
sales  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Kauffman 
said  he  was  close  to  announcing  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  Lou  Rich,  who  heads  the  Detroit 
office  and  retires  the  end  of  this  year. 
Kauffman  said  the  individual  is  presently 
the  top  man  in  a  Detroit-based  agency 
....  .Tim  Healy  has  also  left  the  Bureau 
to  take  over  as  retail  sales  director  for 
WLS  radio  station  in  Chicago.  Formerly 
manager  of  retail  sales  development  at 
the  Bureau,  Healy  will  show  Chicago  mer¬ 
chants  how  they  can  improve  their  profit¬ 
ability  through  more  effective  radio  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  *  * 

Section  aids.  A  complete  kit  for  pub¬ 
lishing  “House  Plans  Book”  sections  has 
been  prepared  by  Otis  Headley,  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star.  The  kit  con¬ 
tains  over  25  house  plans  in  2,  3  and  4 
column  sizes,  related  news  copy,  a  color 
registered  cover  page,  ad  ideas,  and  tips 
on  making  the  special  section  successful. 

Designed  to  reach  the  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  housing  market,  the  section  has  been 
highly  successful  at  the  Star,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  edition  twice  yearly.  Headley 
said  the  section  is  easy  to  sell  and  pros¬ 
pects  are  numerous,  from  home  builders, 
realtors,  and  supply  houses  to  saving  and 
loan  institutions  and  furniture  stores.  The 
cost  of  the  kit  ranges  from  $60  to  $85, 
depending  on  circulation  size.  More  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Space- 
maker  Newspaper  Sendee,  P.O.  Box  2021, 
Meridian,  Mississippi  39301. 

*  tf  If 

The  more  than  4,000  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  subscribing  to  the  Metro 
Newspaper  Service  will  receive  a  com¬ 
pletely  printed  and  fully  implemented 
pattern  (in  20  tabloid  pages)  for  a  Back 
to  School  and  College  Supplement,  en¬ 
closed  in  shipments  of  the  service  dated 
for  the  month  of  August. 

It  is  a  new  1972  edition  of  Metro’s 
annual  Back  to  School  and  College  Section 
Service  featuring,  in  addition  to  editorial 
text  matter  previewing  student  needs  for 
the  new  term,  two  pages  of  ready-to-sell 
advertising. 

One  of  these  pages  presents  a  complete¬ 
ly  prepared  public  service  ad  designed  to 
fight  “Drug  Abuse”  for  sponsorship  by 
local  organizations  or  individual  firms. 

The  other  presents  ready-to-sell  uni¬ 
tized  ads  for  brand  name  products,  some 
of  w’hich  offer  retailers  co-op  support,  for 
use  as  individualized  ads  or  for  expansion 
or  as  drop-ins  in  larger  ads  on  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  local  dealers. 

*  *  * 

Nostalgia.  Vancouver  turned  back  the 
pages  of  time  for  a  look  at  the  “good  old 
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days”  in  a  special  section  published  by  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  community  “Old  Fashioned 
Days”  sale.  The  section  features  original 
front  pages  from  the  Columbian  on  his¬ 
toric  dates,  plus  a  variety  of  other  fea¬ 
tures,  stories  and  photos  from  out  of  the 
past.  Many  of  the  ads  were  made  to  look 
like  ones  from  the  past.  The  section  pro¬ 
duced  2485  inches  of  paid  ad  space. 

*  4: 

Conscience  award.  Pennsylvania  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  Herbert  S.  Denenberg 
has  awarded  the  department’s  first  Con¬ 
sumers’  Conscience  Award  to  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  Toledo 
Blade  and  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
which  banned  mail  order  health  insurance 
advertising  while  they  were  drawing  up 
guidelines  to  regulate  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Denenberg,  w'ho  hehl  hearings 
on  mail  order  insurance  ads  earlier  this 
year,  is  about  to  publish  comprehensive 
rules  designed  to  regulate  all  phases  of 
insurance  and  to  require  advance  filing  of 
mail  order  ads. 

*  *  * 

Co-op.  This  bulletin  just  in  from  Jerry 
Tilis,  Bureau  of  Advertising: 

“First,  the  basic  Mattel  Program  is  a 
50/50  co-op  program  with  accroals  run¬ 
ning  approximately  5%  of  or  ders  wr  itten 
during  the  period  June  12th  to  July  24th 
and  approximately  2%  of  orders  written 
during  the  period  July  25th  to  September 
15th.  In  addition,  check  with  your  national 
department  as  131  newspapers  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  sell  dealer  listings  in 
the  Mattel  October  1st  and  November  26th 
national  placements. 

“To  add  a  little  excitement,  Mattel  will 
sponsor  a  Retail  Newspaper  Advertising 
Salesmen’s  Contest  ^\'ith  one  grand  prize 
of  $1,000  and  100  second  prizes — the 
choice  of  any  Mattel  toy.  To  enter,  a 
newspaper  salesman  must  work  with  the 
Mattel  representative  to  plan  and  success¬ 
fully  sell  a  minimum  of  2400  lines  of  Mat¬ 
tel  advertising.  Then,  the  new’spaper  sales¬ 
man  and  the  Mattel  representative  must 
agree  on  the  selection  of  a  retail  case  his¬ 
tory  and  the  newspaper  must  submit  a 
written  report  with  the  ad  exhibits  to  Mat¬ 
tel  for  judging.  All  entries  for  the  Retail 
Newspaper  Advertising  Salesmen’s  Con¬ 
test  should  be  sent  to:  Judith  Henry,  Mat¬ 
tel,  Inc.,  5150  Rosecrans  Avenue,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  California  90250.” 

*  *  * 

Campaigns.  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
in  New  York  City  is  running  ads  in  the 
Florida  newrspapers  now  because  they  have 
research  which  shows  a  large  number  of 
New  Yorkers  reside  in  that  state  and 
there  is  a  strong  public  acceptance  for  the 
“banking  by  mail”  concept  .  .  .  Gilson  Co., 
manufacturers  of  lawm  and  garden  equip¬ 
ment,  has  assigned  its  advertising  to 
Brady  Co.  in  Milwaukee  to  expand  trade 
and  consumer  marketing  programs  for  its 
growing  dealer  organization  .  .  .  J.  Walter 
Thompson  has  prepared  two  newspaper 
ads  for  the  Red  Barn  restaurant  chain 
w'hich  in  turn  is  distributing  them  to  230 
franchises  for  local  placement.  The  ads 
sell  the  need  for  public  support  of  the 
U.  S.  Olympic  team  and  not  hamburgers. 


Deaths 

Kirke  L.  Simpson,  90  first  AP  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  winner  for  series  on  the 
“Unknown  Soldier”;  broke  news  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s  move  from  GOP  to  Bull 
Moose  parties;  June  15. 

*  * 

Tom  Little,  73  retired  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  wffio  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1957  for  a  drawing  of 
a  young  polio-victim  on  crutches  watching 
other  children  at  play;  June  21. 

*  *  * 

F.  M.  Lindsay,  92,  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers  in  Illinois;  June  11. 

Prosecutor  claims 
news  stories  hurt 
corruption  case 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Neiv  York 
Daily  News  Thursday  (June  22)  reacted 
swiftly  to  denounce  charges  that  news 
stories  in  both  newspapers  about  a  Fed¬ 
eral  narcotics  investigation  broke  faith 
vnth  authorities. 

In  a  strongly  worded  blast  against  both 
papers,  Whitney  North  Seymour,  the 
TJnited  States  -\ttorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  stated  that  the  two 
papers: 

“,  .  .  In  an  unseemly  race  to  outdo  each 
other  with  a  news  scoop,  published  the 
most  intimate  details  of  undercover  inves¬ 
tigation  which  depended  on  secrecy  for 
success,  and  as  a  result  brought  these  in¬ 
vestigations  to  an  abrupt  halt.” 

Responding  for  the  Times,  A.  M.  Ros¬ 
enthal,  managing  editor  said: 

“The  Times  received  no  confidential  in¬ 
formation  from  Mr.  Seymour.  The  Times, 
did  not,  as  Mr.  Seymour  says,  print  the 
story  in  order  to  get  a  “scoop”  it  printed 
it  because  the  issue  of  confidentiality  had 
been  destroyed  by  Mr.  Seymour’  action  in 
turning  over  the  story  to  Life. 

“More  importantly,  it  printed  it  because 
the  paper  has  learned  through  experience 
that  withholding  of  important  information 
in  general  is  against  the  public  interest 
and  that  in  corruption  cases  in  particular, 
the  more  the  public  knows  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  corruption,  and  the  more  quickly, 
the  more  results  the  public  will  get  in  the 
long  run.” 

The  News  answered:  “The  New's  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  tip  on  the  investigation 
last  April  and  obtained  most  of  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  more,  than  a  month  ago.” 

It  continues  that  the  News  withheld 
the  report  “.  .  .  though  it  knew  that  Mr. 
Seymour  had  made  the  key  undercover 
agent  available  exclusively  to  I.ife  maga¬ 
zine  in  apparent  contradiction  of  his  own 
previous  policy  statements.” 

The  statement  adds,  “The  News  kept 
faith  with  its  obligations  in  this  case.  It 
published  the  story  only  after  the  under¬ 
cover  agent  had  been  identified  by  the 
Times  and  the  fact  of  the  investigation 
had  been  disclosed  publicly.” 

Seymour  and  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman  denied  that  Seymour’s  contact 
w'ith  Life  magazine  w'as  outside  the  scope 
of  Seymour’s  responsibility. 
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Question — What  should  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  know  about  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
which  became  law  on  April  7,  1972? 

Source:  Douglas  H.  McCorkindale,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  Gannett  Newspapers,  who 
provided  the  following  analysis  and  sum¬ 
mary  to  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association: 

(1)  You  must  charge  candidates  for 
federal  elective  office  (or  a  primary  for 
such  office)  the  same  rate  that  you  charge 
other  advertisers  promoting  their  business 
within  the  same  area  as  that  encompassed 
by  the  office  for  which  the  person  is  a 
candidate.  The  charges  would  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  space  used,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  use,  the  kind  of  space,  and  the 
copy  submitted.  All  normal  discounts 
must  be  given.  However,  you  may  require 
payment  in  advance  or  the  posting  of  se¬ 
curity  for  the  use  of  the  space.  You  must 
show  him  your  rate  card,  and  if  he 
chooses  a  contract  rate,  he  will  be  treated 
like  anyone  else.  That  is  not  to  say  that  if 
he  does  not  use  up  the  full  contract  he 
cannot  be  short  rated. 

(2)  You  must  receive  a  certification 
from  the  candidate  or  his  specially  au¬ 
thorized  agent  in  order  to  charge  for  the 
advertisement.  The  certification  must  be  in 
wTiting.  The  charge  must  include  any 
agent’s  commission  which  you  would  nor¬ 
mally  allow.  A  single  certification  is  o.k. 
for  a  series  of  uses,  or  you  can  obtain  a 
new  certification  for  each  use.  You  may 
also  obtain  a  joint  certification  when  more 
than  one  candidate  is  covered  by  the  ad 
and  that  type  of  certification  must  show 
an  allocation  of  costs  among  the  candi¬ 
dates.  I  think  you  will  begin  to  see  forms 
of  certifications  come  in  from  the  candi¬ 
dates;  however,  whatever  form  the  certifi¬ 
cation  takes,  it  must  state  the  name  and 
address  of  the  newspaper,  the  date  or 
dates  proposed  for  the  advertisement,  a 
brief  description  of  the  advertisement,  the 
name  and  political  affiliation  of  the  candi¬ 
date,  the  office  sought,  the  election  in¬ 
volved,  the  rate  and  total  amount  of  the 
charge  and  the  date  and  signature  of  the 
candidate,  or  of  the  individual  specifically 
authorized  by  the  candidate,  in  writing,  to 
sign  on  his  behalf. 

In  addition,  the  certification  shall  state 
that  the  payment  of  the  total  charge  will 
not  violate  the  candidate’s  applicable  ex¬ 
penditure  limitations.  There  is  no 
prescribed  form  for  the  certification,  but 
all  of  the  foregoing  must  be  in  it.  You 
must  get  the  certification  before  making 
the  charge  and  before  the  order  or  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  use  is  accepted.  If  the  candi¬ 
date  doesn’t  use  up  the  amount  of  space 
he  contracted  for,  you  must  get  an  amend¬ 
ed  certification  for  the  new  charge.  If  a 
candidate  himself  does  not  sign  the  certifi¬ 
cation,  then  the  writing  authorizing  an¬ 
other  individual  to  sign  on  his  behalf 
must  state  the  name,  address,  and  organi¬ 


zational  affiliation  of  the  authorized  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  name  of  the  candidate,  the 
office  sought,  and  the  election  involved 
and  any  restrictions  or  limitations  im¬ 
posed.  That  writing  must  be  signed  by  the 
candidate  and  dated.  You  must  get  a  copy 
of  that  writing  to  go  with  your  certifica¬ 
tion.  In  your  files  you  should  note  the  use 
of  the  ad  actually  made  by  the  candidate 
and  the  date  or  dates  used  and  the  charges 
made. 

(3)  The  candidate  cannot  spend  more 
than  10<  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  in  the  geographical  area  in 
which  the  election  is  held,  or  $50,000, 
whichever  is  greater.  Of  that  amount,  no 
more  than  60%  may  be  used  for  broad¬ 
casting.  Each  primaiy,  general,  special  or 
run-off  election  is  a  separate  election  and 
a  new  expenditure  limitation  is  applicable 
thereto.  If  he  doesn’t  use  up  the  full 
amount,  there  is  no  carry-over  from  one 
election  to  another. 

(4)  The  expenditure  is  deemed  to  have 
taken  place  when  the  ad  is  actually  used, 
regardless  of  when  it  is  paid  for  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  date  of  any  contract  or 
promise. 

(5)  Any  expenditure  by  a  candidate,  a 
political  committee,  or  any  other  person 
whether  or  not  the  person  making  the 
expenditure  is  authorized  by  the  candidate 
to  do  so,  for  an  ad  on  behalf  of  the 
candidacy  of  any  legally  qualified  candi¬ 
date  is  deemed  to  be  made  by  the  candi¬ 
date.  The  words,  “on  behalf  of  the  candi¬ 
date’’  include  any  ad  that  (a)  involves  his 
participation  by  voice  or  image  or  advo¬ 
cates  his  candidacy,  or  (b)  identifies  the 
candidate,  directly  or  by  implication,  or 
advocates  his  candidacy.  Any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  expenditures  are  charged  against 
the  expenditure  limitation  of  the  candi¬ 
date  and,  therefore,  unless  you  get  a  cer¬ 
tification  from  the  candidate  or  his  au¬ 


thorized  representative  you  cannot  charge 
for  such  use  of  the  newspaper. 

(6)  An  ad  opposing  or  urging  a  defeat 
of  a  federal  candidate  or  derogating  his 
stand  on  campaign  issues,  is  not  deemed 
to  be  an  expenditure  on  behalf  of  another 
candidate  and  is  not  to  be  charged  against 
another  candidate’s  expenditure  limitation 
unless  such  other  candidate  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  authorizes  such  an  ad.  (This  is 
going  to  be  broadly  interpreted  to  cover 
circumstances  in  which  such  an  ad  could 
reasonably  be  imputed  to  the  other  candi¬ 
date.)  If  you  get  one  of  these  negative 
ads,  you  must  obtain  the  identity  of  the 
person  placing  the  ad  and  his  organiza¬ 
tional  affiliation,  if  any.  You  must  require 
the  person  to  state  in  writing  whether  or 
not  he'  is  authorized  by  any  federal  candi¬ 
date  to  make  the  expenditure  or  whether 
the  candidate  has  given  his  consent  to  it. 

If  the  person  placing  the  ad  states  in 
writing  that  no  candidate  has  authorized 
consent  of  a  candidate,  then  you  cannot 
charge  for  the  ad  without  the  certification. 
If  the  person  placing  the  ad  states  in 
writing  that  the  candidate  has  authorized 
or  consented  to  the  expenditure,  then  you 
may  charge  for  the  ad,  but  the  regulations 
require  you  to  set  up  “reasonable  precau¬ 
tions’’  to  make  sure  the  person  is  telling 
you  the  truth.  The  regulations  do  not  tell 
you  how  to  do  this,  but  they  do  say  if 
there  is  any  reasonable  doubt,  you  must 
lean  in  favor  of  it  being  an  ad  placed  by  a 
candidate,  and  then  you  would  have  to  get 
the  certification.  In  the  case  of  a  negative 
ad  that  has  not  been  authorized  by  a  can¬ 
didate,  the  ad  must  contain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  making  the  expendi¬ 
ture  and  his  organization  and  the  name  of 
the  individual  authorizing  the  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  the  organization.  This  mate¬ 
rial  must  be  noted  conspicuously  on  the 
advertisement.  In  addition,  the  ad  must 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


SAMPLE  FORMS  lor  compliance  with  the  Federal  Election  Campaigns  Act.  Form  I  deals  with  the 
type  of  authorization  a  newspaper  should  receive  from  the  person  placing  the  ad  for  the  candidate. 
Form  2  is  the  certification  the  candidate's  agent  should  complete  for  advertising  with  the  paper, 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 


note  conspicuously  that  it  has  not  been 
authorized  by  any  federal  candidate  and 
no  federal  candidate  is  responsible  for  the 
activities  of  the  person  making  the  expen¬ 
diture.  I  would  suggest  the  following  lan¬ 
guage,  “This  ad  has  been  placed  by - 

-  (fill  in  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son,  the  name  of  the  organization  and  its 
address,  and  the  individual  authorizing 
the  expenditure).  This  ad  is  not  author¬ 
ized,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  federal 
candidate  and  no  federal  candidate  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  activities  of  the  person 
or  organization  noted  above.” 

(7)  You  must  keep  a  copy  of  the  ad 
with  the  original  written  statement  noted 
above,  or  the  certification,  for  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  ad.  These  records 
must  be  made  available  for  audit  and  in¬ 
spection  by  government  authorities. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Question:  What  are  some  advertising 
ideas  that  a  political  advertiser  might 
adapt  for  a  newspaper  campaign  ? 

Source:  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  booklet 
“23  Winning  Ideas  for  Political  Adver¬ 
tisers.” 

1.  Keep  layouts  simple. 

2.  Use  dominant  illustrations. 

3.  Use  provocative  headlines. 

4.  Use  white  space  generously  to  em¬ 
phasize  art  and  copy,  increase  readability. 

5.  Feature  a  benefit  for  the  reader  in 
the  headline. 

6.  Use  short,  punchy  headlines  to  lead 
the  reader  into  a  complex  issue. 

7.  Be  specific. 

8.  Develop  and  explain  complicated 
ideas  with  long  copy. 

9.  Scatter  small  space  ads  through  the 
paper  angled  at  specific  audience  groups. 

10.  Appeal  to  basic  emotions. 

11.  Ask  for  voter  support. 

12.  Enlist  volunteer  workers. 

13.  Appeal  for  campaign  funds. 

14.  Offer  campaign  literature. 

15.  Be  timely. 

16.  Use  personal  endorsements. 

17.  Simplify  complex  issues. 

18.  Get  out  the  vote. 

19.  Turn  speeches  in  key  issues  into 
ads. 

20.  Get  organizations  or  individual  to 
sponsor  ads  promoting  candidacy. 

21.  Compare  records  with  opponents. 

22.  Announce  personal  appearances. 

23.  Use  newspaper-column  format  for 
advertising. 

24.  Run  a  “The  Voters  Ask”  or  “Letters 
to  the  Candidate”  column. 

25.  Develop  a  series  of  cartoon  ads. 

• 

Orlando  paper  cited 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  has 
won  an  honorable  mention  for  the  second 
straight  year  in  the  “Business  in  the 
Arts”  Award  competition  sponsored  by 
Espuire  Magazine  and  the  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Arts  Inc.  for  outstanding 
corporate  support  of  the  fine  and  perfor¬ 
ming  arts  during  the  proceeding  year. 
The  Sentinel  Star  sponsored  special  guest 
artists  such  as  Carlos  Montoya  and  Duke 
Ellington. 


Neuharth  gives 
his  press  views 
in  student  quiz 

An  inteiwiew  via  telephone  highlighted 
the  33rd  annual  Central  New  York  State 
School  Press  Association  conference  (May 
4)  at  Utica  College,  Utica,  N.  Y.  On  hand 
were  more  than  160  high  school  journal¬ 
ists  and  their  advisors  from  16  schools. 
For  40  minutes  students  quizzed  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany. 

While  in  his  office  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
150  miles  away,  Neuharth  talked  with 
members  of  the  Utica  College  chapter  of 
Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  the  honorary  collegiate 
journalism  fraternity,  and  co-sponsor  of 
the  CNYSSPA  conference.  Voices  were 
amplified,  and  the  content  of  the  interview 
served  as  the  basis  for  news  writing,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  feature  writing,  and  car¬ 
tooning  contests. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  there  should 
be  competition  among  metro  newspapers, 
Neuharth  replied,  “Ideally,  if  it  w'ere 
economically  feasible,  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  have  two  or  more  newspapers  in 
evei-y  city.  However,  we  have  seen  in  ma¬ 
jor  cities  instances  where  competing 
newspapers  were  soon  economically  unable 
to  continue.” 

Neuharth  sees  underground  newspapers 
as  serving  a  purpose:  “Not  all  segments 
of  our  society  can  be  heard  in  convention¬ 
al  newspapers.  The  underground  press  is 
not  new,  it  just  serves  a  different  pur¬ 
pose.  If  our  conventional  papers  don’t  do  a 
good  job — and  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment — then  they  don’t  deserve  to  be 
ai-ound.  You  have  to  judge  the  product  by 
day-in  day-out  performance.” 

He  cited  the  youth  market  as  one  which 
is  weak  among  newspapers.  “If  papers 
have  failed  in  any  area,  it’s  communica¬ 
tion  with  younger  members  of  society,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  development  of  televi¬ 
sion.  I  think  we’ll  attract  more  young  peo¬ 
ple  by  doing  a  better  job  for  the  entire 
audience.  Some  things  have  been  done  to 
increase  interest  in  newspapers,  things 
like  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  Jack  Ander¬ 
son’s  column.” 

Ellsberg  and  Anderson 

Would  he  have  published  the  Pentagon 
Papers  if  Daniel  Ellsbei-g  had  gone  first 
to  Rochester  with  his  findings?  Neuharth 
answered,  “I  have  little  to  say  what  will 
go  in  local  Gannett  papers.  If  I  were  the 
editor  of  a  Gannett  paper  or  any  other 
paper,  I  would  have  locked  the  doors  and 
not  let  Ellsberg  get  away.  Then,  I  would 
have  found  out  if  the  information  he  has 
was  newsworthy,  interesting,  in  good 
taste,  and  not  harmful  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  or  the  country.  I  would 
judge  it  on  this  basis — after  all,  that’s 
what  we’re  in  the  business  for,  running 
news!” 

“As  far  as  Jack  Anderson’s  column 
about  the  ITT  case,”  continued  Neuharth, 
“if  he  were  on  my  staff.  I’d  think  he  was 


the  greatest  investigative  reporter  in  the 
country.  You  should  encourage  all  report¬ 
ers  to  pursue  anything  and  everything 
that’s  newsworthy  and  interesting,  but  at 
all  times  use  some  editorial  judgment.” 

Giving  readers  what  they  want  is  an 
important  part  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  said  Neuharth.  He  said,  the  Gannett 
group  does  continuous  research,  using 
both  their  own  staff  people,  and  the  Louis 
Harris  pollsters,  to  try  to  find  out  what 
readers  in  given  areas  like  and  what  they 
don’t  like.  “We  believe”  he  said,  “that 
newspapers  should  provide  what  the  read¬ 
ers  like,  although  sometimes  you  have  to 
go  beyond  this  and  print  things  you  feel 
are  important.” 

Neuharth  noted  “the  difference  between 
interpretive  reporting  and  editorializing 
is  that  interpretive  reporting,  if  done 
well,  explores  all  angles  related  to  any 
part  of  a  story,  and  then  puts  them  in 
perspective  as  the  stoi’y  develops,  without 
expressing  the  views  of  the  writer.  An 
editorial,  however,  must  be  opinionated;  it 
must  say  whether  something  is  good  or 
bad.  There  is  no  ‘on  the  other  hand’.” 

Neuharth  expressed  a  negative  view 
toward  press  councils  and  licensing  of 
journalists.  “I  think  the  idea  of  a  press 
council  is  too  formal,  and  comes  too  close 
to  being  government  control  and  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  press,”  he  said.  “If  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  paper  is  doing  a  good  job,  and 
making  sure  his  news  antenna  is  out  to 
all  segpnents  of  the  community,  then  press 
councils  are  not  needed.  As  for  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  jounialists,  we’re  already  licensed — 
the  First  Amendment.  That’s  all  any  of  us 
need  to  practice  journalism.” 


The  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  a 
Copley  Newspaper  headed  by  D.  Ray  Wil¬ 
son,  publisher,  recently  climaxed  a  two 
week  teaser  campaign  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  “Watch  Out  Lucky  Louie  is  Com¬ 
ing.” 

The  “Lucky  Louie”  classified  promotion 
was  created  by  Kay  Miller,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  and  Arnold  DeLuca,  general  manag¬ 
er,  in  cooperation  with  Jamies  Siwek, 
staff  artist  for  the  Journal. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  make  their 
weekly  guess  as  to  the  number  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads  that  the  Journal  will  run  during 
the  coming  week.  The  first  place  prize  is 
$25,  but  this  is  boosted  to  $50  if  the 
reader  has  run  a  classified  advertisement 
within  the  last  seven  publication  days. 
Runner-up  prizes  of  pizza  are  also  award¬ 
ed  to  the  next  five  closest  guesses. 

The  program  is  designed  to  create  con¬ 
tinued  daily  interest  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion. 

Winners  names  are  published  in  the 
Sunday  Journal  and  house  ads  promoting 
“Lucky  Louie”  and  an  entry  blank  are 
published  daily.  The  “Lucky  Louie”  theme 
and  art  is  carried  throughout  the  week  in 
small  house  promotion  ads  for  classified, 
such  as  “Lucky  Louie  sez,  plan  a  garage 
sale  this  weekend.” 

Reader  response  has  been  good  and  en¬ 
tries  continue  to  increase  every  week.  The 
“Lucky  Louie”  promotion,  now  in  it’s 
sixth  week,  will  continue  to  run  through¬ 
out  the  summer. 


Daily’s  contest  builds 
Interest  in  classifieds 
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Without  a  free  press  there  can 
be  no  free  society.  This  is  axiomatic.” 

"'Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 


lan  ^ranfisfo  Cljronirl 


Commiiiiity  leaders  are  briefed  on  news  operations 


How  do  you  get  readers  involved  in  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  effort  and  make 
them  missionaries  in  the  community  on 
the  newspaper’s  behalf? 

A  pi-ogram  that’s  been  achieving  those 
two  goals  for  the  Daily  Herald  of  Biloxi- 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  is  the  Community  Lead¬ 
ers’  News  Policy  Briefings. 

The  briefings,  held  twice  monthly  for 
groups  of  10-12  community  leaders,  have 
brought  a  new  level  of  interest  into  the 
seven  communities  along  the  Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast  served  by  the  88-year  old 
newspaper,  second  largest  in  the  state. 

When  the  Daily  Herald  moved  into  a 
new  $2  million  plant  in  October  1970, 


thousands  of  residents  toured  the  oper¬ 
ation,  first  during  public  open  houses, 
later  in  group  tours.  These  tours  continue 
today. 

Management  desired  to  reach  deeper 
into  the  communities,  to  explain  more  ful¬ 
ly  the  news  operation  and  how  it  fits  into 
the  overall  process  that  produce  the  daily 
newspaper,  to  show  some  of  the  problems 
newspapers  face  and  to  give  insight  into 
the  news  selection  and  editing  functions. 

Taking  off  from  an  idea  developed  by 
the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier 
the  Daily  Herald  developed  its  Commun¬ 
ity  Leaders  News  Policy  Briefings. 

The  group  is  kept  small — 10  to  12.  Par¬ 


ticipants  are  selected  so  that  each  group 
has  representatives  of  the  seven  cities  the 
paper  serves  (Biloxi,  Gulfport,  Pass 
Christian,  Long  Beach,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Waveland  and  Ocean  Springs).  Each 
group  has  one,  and  usually  two,  women. 
No  more  than  two  people  in  each  group 
represent  public  office  holders.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  include  at  least  one 
college  or  high  school  student  each  time 
and  to  include  minority  group  representa¬ 
tion. 

Participants  assemble  at  8  a.m.  for 
coffee  and  doughnuts  in  the  newspaper’s 
conference  room.  At  8:30,  general  manag¬ 
er  Roland  Weeks  Jr.  gives  a  welcome  and 
a  five-minute  slide  presentation  about  the 
company,  the  new  plant  and  the  product. 

Editor  Robert  McHugh  and  managing 
editor  James  Lund  then  explain  the  news 
conference  and  promptly  at  8:45  a.m.,  the 
city  editor,  assistant  city  editor,  wire  edi¬ 
tor,  one  copy  desk  editor  and  the  chief 
photographer  enter  the  conference  room 
and  conduct  the  news  conference.  Visitors 
are  furnished  copies  of  the  national  and 
local  news  digests  and  obseiwe  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

When  the  conference  is  completed, 
McHugh  and  Lund  field  any  questions 
about  news  play,  display,  or  other  editori¬ 
al  decisions. 

From  the  response,  verbal  and  written, 
since  the  briefings  began  last  January,  the 
witnessing  of  the  news  conference  has 
been  the  highlight  of  each  meeting.  It 
seems  to  give  the  guests  a  feeling  of 
having  taken  part  in  that  day’s  front 
page. 

Participants  then  go  on  an  abbreviated 
plant  tour,  following  the  route  of  news 
copy  from  the  newsroom,  through  compos¬ 
ing  and  engraving  and  onto  the  press. 

Returning  to  the  conference  room,  about 
9:30,  they  begin  a  45  minute  “rap  ses¬ 
sion’’  and  are  urged  to  ask  about  “every¬ 
thing  you’ve  wanted  to  know  about  the 
Daily  Herald  but  were  afraid  to  ask.” 
Weeks,  McHugh  and  Lund  answer  the 
questions.  No  holds  are  barred  and  these 
discussions  have  been  animated  and 
lively. 

The  “rap  sessions”  have  been  the  most 
beneficial  element  for  the  newspaper. 
From  it  have  come  suggestions  for 
feature  stories,  news  tips,  criticisms  about 
small  makeup  items  that  have  been  easily 
corrected  and  a  give-and-take  that  has 
helped  complete  an  overhaul  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page.  Management’s  goal  has  been  to 
encourage  criticism,  avoid  argument  and 
assure  the  guests  that  their  suggestions 
will  be  given  consideration. 

The  newspaper  plans  to  continue  the 
briefings  at  a  two-a-month  pace,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  more  than  200 
readers  will  have  become  missionaries, 
ready  and  able  to  speak  up  for  their 
newspaper  in  their  own  communities. 

Just  prior  to  leaving,  the  guests  are 
asked  to  take  part  in  a  readership  survey, 
containing  a  dozen  questions  (multiple 
choice  answers).  They  are  asked  their 
opinions  on  the  Daily  Herald’s  news  cov¬ 
erage,  preferences  for  features  and  spe¬ 
cial  pages,  and  believability  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

BROKERS  •  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANTS 
NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 
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Take  die  Bulledn* 

Number  one  in  circulation  in  the  nation's  fourth  largest  market. 

Number  one  in  ad  linage.  In  197 1-for  the  first  time -The  Evening 
and  Sunday  Bulletin  published  a  combined  total  of  more  national, 
retail  and  classified  advertising  than  any  other  paper  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia/South  Jersey  area. 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper. 


The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin 

Nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin. 


Press  guidelines  serve  as  models  for  judicial  code 


A  revised  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  de¬ 
veloped  by  an  American  Bar  Association 
committee  closely  follows  voluntary  fair 
trial-free  press  agreements  between  state 
bar  associations  and  media  organizations. 

Canon  3  of  the  code  concerning  judicial 
performance  of  duties  in  an  impartial 
manner  requires  that  the  judge  abstain 
from  public  comment  about  a  “pending  or 
impending  proceeding  in  any  court,  and 
should  require  similar  abstention  on 
the  part  of  court  jiersonnel  subject  to  his 
direction  and  control.” 

A  select  committee  composed  of  leading 
judges,  lawyers  and  legal  scholars  re¬ 
leased  the  final  draft  of  the  revised  code, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates 
in  August. 

The  revision  is  the  first  reformulation 
of  standards  of  ethics  for  judges  since  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  were  promul¬ 
gated  in  1923. 

Upon  its  adoption,  the  ABA  wdll  follow 
past  practice  and  request  appropidate  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  50  states  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
the  revised  canons  as  standards  applicable 
to  all  state  and  federal  judges. 

Public  Matrnienis  allowed 

The  subsection  of  the  code  concerning 
judges  abstaining  from  public  comment 
says:  “This  subsection  does  not  prohibit 
judges  from  making  public  statements  in 
the  course  of  their  official  duties  or  from 
explaining  for  public  information  the 
procedures  of  the  court.” 

Court  personnel,  it  is  pointed  out,  does 
not  include  the  lawyers  in  a  proceeding 
before  a  judge.  The  conduct  of  lawyers  is 
governed  by  a  section  of  the  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility. 

The  revised  code  admonishes  that  a 


judge  should  prohibit  broadcasting,  televi¬ 
sing,  recording  or  taking  photographs  in 
the  courtroom  and  areas  adjacent  thereto 
during  sessions  of  court  or  in  recesses 
between  sessions,  except  that  a  judge  may 
authorize: 

The  use  of  electronic  or  photographic 
means  for  the  presentaton  of  evidence,  for 
the  perpetuation  of  a  record,  or  for  other 
purposes  of  judicial  administration. 

Conditions  of  the  latter  are:  the  means 
of  recording  will  not  distract  participants 
or  impair  the  dignity  of  the  proceedings; 
the  parties  have  consented,  and  the  repro¬ 
duction  will  be  exhibited  only  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes  in  educational  institu¬ 
tions. 

Recently  (E&P,  April  1)  the  ABA  Le¬ 
gal  Advisory  Committee  on  Fair  Trial  and 
Free  Press  reported  that  in  1971,  fair 
trial-free  press  guidelines  were  adopted  in 
four  states,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
states  having  such  compacts  to  23.  Addi¬ 
tion  this  year  of  the  state  of  New'  Jersey 
brings  that  number  to  24  states  that  have 
adopted  joint  guidelines  or  statement  of 
principles. 

Efforts  to  adopt  guidelines  or  statement 
of  principles  are  underway  in  eight 
states,  while  in  the  remainder  none  are 
being  made. 

New  Jersey  action 

The  New  Jersey  action  is  similar  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  a  court  rule  adopted 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  patterned 
after  the  federal  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  U.S.  and  is 
substantially  similar  to  the  ABA  stan¬ 
dards  as  they  relate  to  conduct  of  court 
personnel  and  lawyers. 

Government  and  defense  attorneys  have 
been  prohibited  from  discussing  a  pending 
trial  of  former  Illinois  governor  Otto  Ker- 
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ner  and  four-codefendants  on  charges  of 
bribery  in  connection  wdth  a  race  track 
stock  scandal. 

District  Court  Judge  Robert  Taylor  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  issued  a  signed  order  to 
that  effect  and  it  was  signed  by  attorneys 
for  both  sides.  The  attorneys  agreed  to  14 
guidelines  on  the  trial,  scheduled  to  begin 
November  15. 

Although  there  is  a  general  rule  in 
Federal  District  Courts  that  forbids  attor¬ 
neys  to  comment  on  cases  outside  the 
court,  attorneys  in  the  Kerner  case  agreed 
to  a  specific  “gag”  in  what  appeared  to 
observers  a  move  to  emphasize  the  rule. 

The  guidelines  and  the  gag  order  were 
outlined  by  Jud.ge  Taylor  after  a  90-min¬ 
ute  secret  coui-t  session. 

• 

Meeting  ruled  illegal; 
failed  to  notify  press 

Organized  because  Lake  County  (Illi¬ 
nois)  officials  frequently  violated  the 
state’s  open  meeting  law',  the  Lake  County 
Association  of  Journalism  has  won  its 
first  skirmish. 

It  succeeded  in  obtaining  nullification  of 
an  illegal  meeting  w'hich  violated  tw'O 
provisions  of  the  law. 

LCAJ’s  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  proved  to  county  state’s  attorney 
Jack  Hoogasian  that  the  Regional  Plan 
Commission  had  not  notified  the  media  of 
a  special  meeting  and  that  the  meeting 
place  had  not  been  posted  in  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  offices. 

Hoogasian  nullified  action  taken  at  the 
meeting,  and  agreed  to  w'rite  every  public 
body  in  Lake  County,  requesting  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  open  meeting  law.  He  cred¬ 
ited  LCAJ  for  the  investigative  work 
leading  to  his  decision. 

Roger  Simon,  a  reporter  for  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  News-Sun,  and  chaiman  of  the 
association’s  FOI  committee,  commented: 
“In  the  words  of  a  famous  American,  w'e 
want  to  let  everyone  know  they  won’t 
have  the  press  to  kick  around  anymore.” 

Joe  Manning,  also  of  the  News-Sun, 
said  the  association  was  formed  to  “im¬ 
prove  the  pi'oduct  W'e  lay  on  our  readers.” 
He  is  chairman  of  the  60-member  LCAJ. 

Lake  County,  north  of  Chicago,  has  one 
daily,  the  News-Sun,  nearly  30  weeklies 
and  four  radio  stations. 

• 

Kentucky  winners  cited 

The  Hopkinsville  Kentucky  New  Era, 
the  Bardstown  Kentucky  Standard,  and 
the  Sturgis  News  were  awarded  first 
place  for  general  excellence  in  the  1971 
Kentucky  Press  Association  newspaper 
production  contests.  Plaques  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  three  winners  during  the 
KPA  convention  at  Cumberland  Falls 
State  Park.  Judging  of  the  more  than  400 
entries  was  done  by  Indiana  publishers. 
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When  you  get 
the  local  picture 
it  sells  papers 

Local  news  sells.  And  nothing  sells  local  news  i 
better  than  photography.  Suddenly  people  real¬ 
ly  see  how  it  happened,  who  participated,  what 
it  looked  like.  And  that  builds  readership.  Your 
advertisers  appreciate  that. 

To  get  more  pictures  in  your  paper  without 
more  manpower,  consider  a  Kodak  Ektamatic 
Processor,  Model  214-K.  It  delivers  stabilized, 
ready-for-engraving  prints  in  15  seconds.  Yet 
requires  a  minimum  of  bench-top  work  space. 

For  feature  color  and  special  supplements, 
use  a  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor.  Finished 
color  prints  in  only  7V2  minutes.  In  a  fraction 
of  the  space  required  by  conventional  color 
processors. 

Make  sense?  Ask  your  photographers.  They 
will  tell  you  Kodak  processors  get  them  out  of 

the  darkroom  sooner  and  onto  _ 

the  news.  For  the  complete 
picture,  call  your  dealer  or  mail 
the  coupon. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412-L,  6-36 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650 

Send  information  on  Kodak  products  that  can  help  my 
photographers  stay  on  top  of  the  news. 

□  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214-K,  for  black- 
and-white  prints. 

□  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processors  for  color  prints. 


The  best  inripression  you  (an  make. 

Kodak  products  for  quality  photography— and  quality  printing. 


We  liked 
dountoun 
Indianf^lis 

so  well, 
werefused 
tomove. 


When  it  became  necessary  for 
us  to  increase  our  production  and 
office  facilities,  a  basic  decision  had 
to  be  made:  expand  and  modernize 
our  present  plant  at  its  downtown 
location,  or  build  an  all  new  facility 
outside  the  center  city. 

In  spite  of  obvious  problems 
associated  with  remodeling — 
especially  maintaining  production 
while  construction  work  goes  on — 
the  decision  was  made  to  stay 
downtown. 

The  entire  building  project  took 
almost  five  years  and  cost  more 
than  $10  million.  Renovation  was  so 
extensive  that  even  the  facade  of 
the  old  plant  was  redone  to 
match  the  exterior  of  a  new 
addition,  built  to  house  some  of  our 
mechanical  departments.  Every 
department  and  operation  was 
affected  or  changed  in  some  way. 

Now  we  have  a  plant  with  the 
increased  capacity  necessary  to 
produce  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  that  serve  a  growing 
Indianapolis.  And  our  employes  have 
modern,  pleasant  surroundings  in 
which  to  work. 


Our  revamped  and  expanded 
building  is  just  one  example  of 
the  many  exciting  changes  taking 
place  in  downtown  Indianapolis. 
Current  or  recent  construction 
projects  include:  $26  million 
convention  and  exposition  center, 
17,000  seat  indoor  sports  arena, 

37  story  bank  building,  20  story 
hotel,  18  story  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  state  headquarters  building, 
$22  million  post  office  ...  to  name 
just  a  few. 

When  we  decided  to  invest 
millions  of  dollars  in  an 
expansion  and  modernization 
program,  we  were  expressing  our 
faith  in  the  future  of  the 
Indianapolis  market  and  the 
relationship  of  our  papers  to  that 
market.  When  we  decided  to 
rebuild  in  our  present  location,  we 
expressed  our  faith  in  the  strength 
of  the  downtown  area  and  the 
growing  importance  of  this  area  in 
the  years  ahead. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


news-people 


Tremaine  and  Willett 
given  new  UPI  titles 

Two  executive  assignments  in  United 
Press  International  headquarters  were 
announced  this  week  by  Roderick  \V. 
Beaton,  president. 

Frank  Tremaine,  a  UPI  vicepresident 
since  1958,  was  named  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident. 

Peter  S.  Willett,  general  manager  of 
UPI  broadcast  services  since  1966,  was 
appointed  vicepresident-broadcast  ser¬ 
vices.  His  foimer  title  of  general  manager 
was  discontinued. 

Tiemaine  has  been  general  manager  for 
North  America  since  1969.  He  began  his 
UPI  career  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1936 
after  graduating  from  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty  with  a  degree  in  journalism. 

Willett  also  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University.  He  joined  UPI  in  Atlanta  in 
1953. 

Meade  Monroe  retires; 
longtime  NEA  executive 

Meade  Monroe,  44-year  newsman  and 
executive  in  the  Scripps-Howard  organi¬ 
zation,  has  retired.  For  the  last  nine  years 
he  was  vicepresident  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
He  had  spent  34  years  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land-based  company  following  10  years 
with  United  Press. 

Monroe  relinquished  the  general  man¬ 
ager  post  earlier  this  year  to  Earl  Ander- 
zon,  but  continued  as  vicepresident  and 
director  of  NEA  and  chairman  of  the 
boards  of  Berkley-Small  Inc.,  and  News¬ 
paper  Boys  of  America  Inc.  He  started 
work  as  a  printer’s  devil  on  his  family’s 
weekly  in  Sterling,  Kansas. 

• 

Teacher  on  news  staff 

John  M.  Baer,  English  teacher  and  as¬ 
sistant  coach  at  Trinity  High  School, 
Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 


David  S.  Broder,  political  reporter  for 
the  Wasliingtan  Post — a  Communicator  of 
the  Year  Award  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Alumni  Association. 

*  #  ]|e 

Gary  P.  Tobix,  a  reporter  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  for  four  years — to 
Heublein  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  for  west¬ 
ern  region  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  S.  Underhill  3rd,  publisher  of 
the  Corning  (N.Y.)  Lender,  has  assumed 
the  additional  post  of  editor  following  the 
resignation  of  George  H.  Bf:van,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  a  state  government  post  .  .  .  Rich¬ 
ard  V.  Peer,  city  editor  since  1962  — 
named  managing  editor,  a  new  post. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Chris  Moore  is  the  new  editor 
of  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Daily  Argus  Ob¬ 
server.  A  graduate  of  Oregon  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  she  has  worked  on  the  Argus 
Observer  staff  the  last  two  years. 

3fe  #  # 

Rick  Jessell  —  appointed  advei  tising 
manager  for  the  Milunukie  (Ore.)  Re- 
vic%v.  A  University  of  Oregon  journalism 
gi-aduate,  he  was  an  ad  salesman  for  the 
Valley  News  in  Eugene.  He  replaces  Da¬ 
vid  McDowell,  who  is  leaving  Oregon  to 
direct  adv’ertising  for  a  restaurant  in 
California. 

*  *  IL 

Lewis  Z.  Koch,  former  book  leviewer 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
Netvs  and  producer  for  NBC  News  in 
Chicago,  has  been  named  coordinator  of 
the  Urban  Journalism  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

i|e  3):  ^ 

William  N.  Clark,  former  financial 
editor  and  assistant  to  the  publisher,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  —  to  secretary  of  KDAL 
Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Kenneth  F.  Rystrom,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Vaneouver  (Wash.)  Colum¬ 
bian  since  1965 — named  managing  editor 
replacing  Erwin  Rieger,  who  becomes 
associate  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Barbara  Schvler  —  named  assistant 
women’s  editor,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tuc¬ 
son.  Mrs.  Schuler,  a  member  of  the  Star 
since  mid-1970,  has  served  as  women’s 
section  reporter  and  makeup  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  J.  Hennings,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  photographer — elected  president 
of  the  South  Bend  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Marshall,  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ind.)  Republic — retired  after  36 
years  with  the  paper.  His  successor  is 
Stewart  E.  Huffman. 

*  *  * 

Danny  Grant — from  copy  and  wire 
editor  to  news  editor  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Gapp,  formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  coordinator  of 
the  Urban  Journalism  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram,  University  of  Chicago,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  editor  for  urban  affairs  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

4: 

Patrick  R.  Arnold  —  appointed  AP 
correspondent  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Joe  Bigham  transferred  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

4e  4c  a|c 

Robitit  D.  Ross,  publisher  of  the  Ke- 
wanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier — named  general 
manager  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal 
Times.  Formerly,  he  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent 
Record. 

4c  4c  4c 

J.  Roger  Grier,  general  manager  of  the 
Duluth  (Mich.)  News-Tribune  and  Her¬ 
ald  has  been  selected  by  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  among  four  newspaper 
executives  to  lead  discussion  at  a  seminar 
in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Sprouse — appointed  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  succeeding 
Lee  Allen  Gould  who  was  transferred  to 
New  York. 


SERVICE 


150  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 10038 


New  York  News  advertising  veterans  win  advancennents.  Shown  (I.  to  r.)  with  their  new  titles 
are:  Clyde  F.  Brady,  Retail  Advertising  Manager;  James  E.  Kanzier,  Department  Store  Ad- 
vertlsinng  Manager;  James  A.  Ruddy,  Premium  Space  Advertising  Sales  Manager;  Carl  T. 
Osterlof,  Suburban  Advertising  Manager;  and  John  P.  Campbell,  Premium  Space  Advertis¬ 
ing  Operations  Manager. 
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in  the  news 


Arlene  Mazi’rkiewicz,  TT’  or  center 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette — recipient  of 
“Newspaperwoman  of  the  Year”  Award 
from  New'  England  Women’s  Press  Assn., 
for  her  story,  “The  Agony  of  Being  an 
Alcoholic.”  Muriel  R.  Knight,  consumer 
education  specialist  with  Action  for  Bos¬ 
ton  Community  Development — re-elected 
NEWPA  president. 

*  «  « 

Timothy  P.  Mannix — retired  as  assist¬ 
ant  vice  president  of  public  relations.  New 
England  Telephone  Co.,  Boston,  after  35 
years  wdth  the  firm.  He  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  from 
1930  to  1937. 

♦  >h  ♦ 

Katharine  Graham,  publisher,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Neu'sweek — recipient  of 
honorary  degree,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

♦  *  * 

Willard  Mullins,  long-time  Scripps- 
Howard  sports  cartoonist,  has  quit  re¬ 
tirement  to  develop  a  new'  series  of  car¬ 
toon  characters  for  use  in  audience  and 
sales  promotion  of  Boston  Red  Sox  base¬ 
ball  game  telecasting.  Mullins’  work  is 
being  used  as  lead-in  trailers  for  game 
telecasts. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  I.  Taylor,  president,  Poston 
Globe — named  campaign  vice  chairman  in 
charge  of  corporate  gifts  divisions  in 

1972-73  Massachusetts  Bay  United  Fund 

drive. 

♦  ♦  * 

Steven  B.  Sturm,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier 
has  been  named  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Clayton  L.  Hall,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Thonuisville  (N.C.) 
Times  named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (N.C.)  Daily  Times-News  .  .  . 
succeeded  by  Larry  Thayer,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  Times. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  bi¬ 
monthly  “Army  Logistician,”  named  Civil 
Servant  of  the  Year  in  Central  Virginia 
by  the  Richmond  Federal  Executive  As¬ 
sociation. 


Alden  Munson,  metro  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  has  been  honored,  for  edit¬ 
ing  the  “United  Methodist”  for  Oregon 
and  Idaho  churchmen. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Willey,  president  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  Co. — aw'arded  an  honorary  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws  degree  by  the  University  of 
Toledo. 

♦  *  * 

Donald  A.  Trausneck,  summer  intern 
for  the  Wilson  (N.C.)  Daily  Times,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Havelock 
(N.C.)  Progress,  a  weekly. 

*  *  * 

Bryn  Armstrong,  executive  editor  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun — elected  president  of 
the  Nevada  State  Press  Association. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kent  Pollock,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reporter — the  Grand  Jury  Association’s 
award  for  his  articles  on  corruption 
among  city  policemen. 

*  *  * 

Richard  R.  J.  Morin,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman — named  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec 
Journal. 

^  ^  ^ 

William  J.  Todd,  supervisor  of  carrier 
salesmen — to  single  copy  sales  manager 
for  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 

)ic  a|c 

Richard  M.  Keith,  a  former  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc.  He  is  creative  di¬ 
rector  on  the  AT&T  account. 

9(c  ^ 

Jean-Robert  Belanger  —  from  treas¬ 
urer  and  director  of  labor  relations  to 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  Le 
Droit,  Ottawa,  succeeding  Aurele  Grat- 
TON,  who  is  retiring  July  1  after  25  years 
in  post. 

H/i  * 

Walter  Anderson,  originator  of  the 
HELP!  column  and  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers,  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  County  News  Bureau  .  .  .  John  A. 
Costa — from  special  assignments  to  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  .  .  .  Jean  Hall,  fea¬ 
ture  writer — now  WRN  women’s  ed.itor 
.  .  .  Milton  Hoffman  —  from  County 
News  Bureau  to  politics  writer,  succeeding 
Joseph  W.  Shannon,  who  has  retired. 

♦  *  * 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  will  receive 
the  1972  B’nai  B’rith  Americanism  Cita¬ 
tion  for  Meritorious  Service  on  June  27. 

*  -It  It 

Ted  Gress,  executive  editor  of  the  Leba¬ 
non  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Harrisburg. 

at  *  * 

Bruce  C.  Brown,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  C.  W.  Brown  Printing  Co.,  Ocon- 
omow'oc,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Association. 


15  students  work 
on  newspapers  in 
copy  editing  class 

Fifteen  journalism  students  from  uni¬ 
versities  in  nine  states  are  eni'olled  in  a 
three-week  intensive  course  in  newspaper 
copy  editing  at  Ohio  State  University. 

The  training,  under  direction  of  Ohio 
State’s  School  of  Journalism  faculty,  is 
sponsored  by  the  New'spaper  Fund,  Inc. 

On  July  3,  each  of  the  students  w'ill 
begin  a  summer  internship  on  the  copy 
desk  of  a  newspaper  in  the  area  between 
Indianapolis  and  Rochestei'.  The  student, 
all  juniors,  will  receive  $700  scholarships 
each  from  the  New'spaper  Fund  when 
they  return  to  campus  in  September. 

The  interns  and  their  newspaper  assign¬ 
ments  are; 

Karen  J.  Bickerstaff,  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal. 

Christine  D.  Doughty,  Detroit  News. 
Carol  Lynn  Doup,  Indianapolis  News. 
Alan  Drooz,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Matthew  J.  Dudek,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express. 

James  R.  Gray,  Omaha  World-Herald. 
Carl  T.  Gulliver,  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

Gregory  L.  Hartmann,  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Toni  S.  Horton,  Dayton  Journal  Herald. 
Berkley  Hudson,  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star. 

Martha  Anne  Lewis,  Charlotte  Observ¬ 
er. 

Jacqueline  Loohauis,  Colianbus  Citizen- 
Journal. 

Daniel  N.  Morris,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Andrew'  J.  Murphy,  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Margaret  A.  Weegar,  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

• 

Additions  and  changes 
on  Washington  Post 

Recent  additions  to  the  Washington 
Post  new's  staff  include : 

Louis  Cannon,  national  reporter.  He 
had  been  w'ith  Ridder  Publications’  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  as  political  writer  and 
columnist, 

Linda  Abrams,  fashion  w'riter.  Previ¬ 
ously  she  w'as  with  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
and  Magnum  International  Photo  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  Paris. 

Frank  Giles,  metropolitan  area  repor¬ 
ter;  a  recent  Northwestern  University 
graduate  w'ith  experience  at  the  Pioneer 
Press. 

Carolyn  Johnson,  editorial  w'riter; 
former  minority  staff  director  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

In  other  moves: 

Kenneth  Johnson,  former  assistant 
managing  editor/night,  has  become  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  production  director. 

John  Lemmon,  former  news  editor, 
moves  into  Johnson’s  AME  position. 

Ben  Cason  has  been  appointed  news 
editor  from  assistant  news  editor. 

Shelby  Coffey  has  been  promoted  from 
the  sports  department  to  editorship  of 
Potomac  Magazine. 
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THE  LAST  BIG  DAY — Summer  always  went  out  in  a  flash  of  civic  pride  in  Old  New  Brunswick  with  a  swimming  and  diving  meet  in  the  Raritan  River.  This 
photo  was  taken  on  September  2,  1922,  showing  an  estimated  10,000  persons  jammed  on  the  bridge  and  riverbanks  to  watch  Gertrude  Ederle,  then  IS,  set 
a  national  440-yard  swimming  record.  Pollution  of  the  Raritan  made  it  impossible  to  get  swimmers  to  participate  after  that  year. 


Old  photos  show  readers  how 
New  Brunswick  looked  ‘New* 


The  Home  News  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  Archives  Photo  series  is  based  on  a 
belief  people  know  what  things  look  like 
now,  obviating  any  twin-picture  past  and 
present  approach. 

But  many  readers  in  the  mushrooming 
Central  New  Jersey  area  never  saw  New 
Brunswick  or  the  farmlands  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it  in  the  late  1800s  and  pre- 
World  War  II  1900s. 

Birth  of  the  feature  came  about  as  a 
logical  follow-up  to  occasional  old  prints 
brought  in  by  readers  who  had  found 
them  in  closets  or  drawers  and  wanted  to 
share  them  with  others. 

Every  so  often  an  old-timer  would  wan¬ 
der  in  with  a  Gay  ’90s  shot-at-dawn  scene 
in  front  of  some  long-forgotten  store.  We 
had  a  hit-or-miss  attitude:  If  it  might 
reproduce,  we  gave  it  a  try. 

Assistant  city  editor  Bob  McGarvey, 
who  handles  the  layout  of  local  pages  for 
the  Central  edition,  which  circulates  with¬ 
in  New  Brunswick  and  close-in  suburbs, 
was  the  usual  recipient  of  this  bounty. 

Every  time  we  printed  one  of  the  old 
pictures,  he  detected  a  favorable  response 
through  phone  calls,  letters  and  word  of 
mouth. 

A  flexible  Monday-Friday  feature  for 
the  Central  Break  Page  might  be  found  if 
there  were  enough  usuable  old  pictures 


around,  McGarvey  suggested  to  city  editor 
Gabe  Suto. 

That  started  a  search  right  in  the 
newsroom.  And,  an  unbelievable  trove  of 
heirloom  photography  was  dug  out  of  the 
bottoms  of  drawers. 

Much  of  the  find  had  never  been  used, 
some  had  been  spotted  in  special  editions, 
but  in  the  form  of  small  engravings. 

And,  that  was  a  small  beginning. 

The  Home  News  library  rummaged 
through  its  dustiest  corners  and  produced 
an  assortment  of  old  prints  and  promotion 
booklets  and  issues,  some. the  product  of 
the  paper  itself,  others  put  out  by  prin¬ 
ters  long  since  retired. 

A  daily  diet  of  Archives  stimulated 
readers  to  participate.  They  didn’t  just 
indicate  they  liked  the  old  pictures — they 
started  looking  for  the  ones  they  had 
stored  away  and  forgotten  about  years 
ago. 

They  aren’t  beating  down  the  doors,  but 
they  are  coming  in  with  their  finds,  eager 
to  see  their  pictures  in  print.  More  often 
than  not  they  make  a  point  of  asking  that 
their  names  not  be  used  in  any  form  of 
credit  line.  Seeing  the  pictures  in  print  is 
all  they  ask. 

New  Brunswick  has  not  grown  old  alto¬ 
gether  graciously.  And,  the  suburbs  have 
likewise  not  changed  from  farmland  to 


housing  developments  and  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  without  losing  something  they  once 
had. 

Assistant  city  editor  McGarvey  selects 
the  photos  from  whatever  source  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  New  Brunswick  has 
a  proud  heritage  and  shouldn’t  be 
a.shamed  of  itself. 

The  now-New  Brunswick  appears  in  the 
news  columns  every  day.  The  then-New 
Brunswick  lives  again  in  the  Archives 
photos,  Monday  through  Friday. 
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INTRODUCING 

THELITHOFLEX 


A  4-Page  wide 
offset  press 
priced  so  low 
every  mid-size 
newspaper  can 
afford  4-across 


LITHOFLEX  an  excitinq.  new  double 
width  web  offset  press  specifically 
designed  and  built  for  middlesi/e 
newspapers  It  offers  unusuril  fjex 
ibility  facilitatinc)  conversion  to  ttie 
photo  sensitive  system  for  newspa^xir 
prcxiuction 

A  rugged  semi  cylindrical  offset 
press,  ttie  I  ithoflex  pnxiuces  up  to 
If)  trroadsfioet  parses  (up to  3,'’  tatilout 
[rages)  ()t?r  unit  in  various  [rresscon 
fi()urations  trr  [rrint  ,r  maximum  33  [)a(|(' 


broadstieet  newspaprir  with  full  r-.olor 
capatrility 

l  itfurflex  may  be  sutrstructure 
mounted  with  rrnrls,  i  n  fli  lor  r'nounted 
forenri  roll  tf>ed  Units  can  tx' stacked 
C'.olor  cylindc'rscan  txoidrirxf  anytirrx' 
In  (“Very  insfani  av  s,ivirK)s  in  s[)ac(! 

•  ind  running  exists, ire  s,ut)';t,inli.il 

Isn  1 1  itliotlf'x  ttie  (ire'.s  to  Ix'lpyoor 
news()a[X'r  omw''’  I, ilk  to  your  Worx) 

I  Irx' ngrrr'si-'nt.itivr' 


HOE 

I'HS  ■  .  I  ■  .  •  n  I  ;  ■ .  1 


J-teachers  now,  women  overcame  J-job  obstacles 


A  journaliBm  teacher  and  her  student 
who  are  faculty  colleagues  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  had  to  face 
obstacles  because  they  were  women  in  “a 
man’s  world.” 

JoAnne  Smith,  associated  professor  in 
the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communi¬ 
cations,  says  people  thought  of  her  as 
“some  kind  of  freak”  in  the  early  1950s 
when  she  voiced  her  ambition  to  become  a 
sports  writer. 

She  taught  Jean  C.  Chance  magazine 
feature  writing  in  the  late  1950s.  Mrs. 
Chance,  interviewed  for  a  job  with  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  in  the  mid-1960s, 
was  told  a  woman  couldn’t  work  after 
dark. 

High  school  counselors  told  Miss  Smith 
she  would  be  lucky  to  get  a  straight  re¬ 
porting  job,  but  she  was  hired  to  cover 
tennis  for  the  University  of  Minnesota 
student  newspaper.  Finally,  she  became 
sports  editor,  but  created  shock  waves  be¬ 
fore  she  could  do  her  job  properly. 

She  w’anted  to  sit  in  the  press  box  to 
cover  athletic  events,  but  tradition  made 
this  a  “no-woman’s  land.”  Backed  by  her 
executive  editor.  Miss  Smith  approached 
the  athletic  association  for  peimission  to 
enter  the  man’s  domain.  She  received  a 
flat  “no.” 

The  University  president  heard  of  the 
snafu  and  called  Miss  Smith  to  his  office 
to  tell  her  to  sit  in  the  press  box  if  she 
had  to  do  it  by  herself  while  the  other 
reporters  remained  outside. 


His  opinion  was  that  if  anyone  deserved 
to  be  in  the  press  box  it  certainly  was  the 
sports  editor  of  the  student  newspaper. 
Thus,  she  was  responsible  for  integrating 
college  sports  press  boxes. 

Miss  Smith  followed  her  college  report¬ 
ing  days  with  an  18-month  stint  on  the 
Rhinelander  (Wis.)  News.  Then  she  spent 
about  four  years  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  as  a  geneial  assignment  reporter 
and  night  news  manager. 

A  teaching  assistantship  that  helped 
finance  her  master’s  degree  at  Minnesota 
turned  her  thoughts  toward  teaching. 
Miss  Smith  taught  one  year  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  then  went 
to  Florida  in  1959.  She  has  been  teaching 
since  and  says  she  finds  more  satisfaction 
in  a  human  product  than  she  ever  did  in 
something  on  paper.  She  is  the  author  of 
a  recent  journalism  textbook  released  by 
the  University  of  Florida  Press. 

Mrs.  Chance,  who  earned  both  her 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Florida,  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Tampa  Times  and  bureau  chief  in 
Gainesville  for  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

For  a  few  years  she  combined  marriage 
(her  husband  is  attorney  Chai’les 
Chance)  and  a  new'spaper  career.  But 
when  her  first  child  was  about  a  year  old, 
Mrs.  Chance  decided  to  quit  work  and 
become  a  “model  mother.” 

“After  about  a  month  of  a  ‘good  mother’ 
I  found  I  didn’t  get  enough  satisfaction 
from  having  the  whitest  diapers  on  the 


block,”  she  says.  Thus,  came  the  return  to 
school  part-time  for  some  graduate  cour¬ 
ses. 

Then  someone  found  an  oft-forgotten 
lule  that  a  part-time  student  can’t  teach, 
thus  came  conversion  to  full-time  student, 
part-time  teacher  and  full-time  wife  and 
mother.  After  receiving  her  master’s  de¬ 
gree,  Mrs.  Chance  turned  to  full-time 
teaching  in  1970-71. 

She  now  receives  a  measure  of  ego 
fulfillment  from  seeing  a  student’s  by-line 
in  a  newspaper.  In  addition  to  her  other 
activities,  Mrs.  Chance  is  the  first  woman 
president  of  North  Florida  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Although,  they  both  feel  the  picture  for 
women  in  journalism  has  improved,  cer¬ 
tainly  since  the  early  1950s,  they  think 
there  is  still  room  for  more  advancement. 
“But  a  girl  won’t  create  so  many  shock 
waves  now  if  she  says  she  wants  to  be  a 
sports  writer,”  Miss  Smith  says. 

• 

Changes  type  process 

The  New  Haven  Newspapers — morning 
Journal-Courier  and  afternoon-Sunday 
Register — have  converted  production  from 
“hot  type”  to  “cold  type.”  The  type  is  now 
set  by  photographic  methods  and  on  press 
plates  also  i)roduced  by  photographic 
means,  making  the  newspapers  among  the 
first  in  their  circulation  categories  to  use 
photographic  processes. 


The  UniversitV 
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The  University  of  Chicago's  Urban  Journalism  Fellowship 
Program  offers  an  intensive,  six-month  period  of  study 
for  journalists  who  specialize,  or  wish  to  specialize,  in  the 
coverage  of  urban  affairs.  It  is  designed  to  improve  the 
newsman’s  skills  in  analyzing,  interpreting  and  reporting 
the  causes  and  cures  of  urban  problems.  The  10  Fellows 
selected  annually  audit  courses,  attend  special  seminars 
and  engage  in  individual  research  projects.  The  program 
is  administered  by  the  University's  Center  for 
Policy  Study. 

Men  and  women  from  the  print  and  broadcast  media 
who  apply  must  be  from  23  to  35  years  of  age,  hold  a 
full-time  news  media  position  and  be  able  to  arrange 
for  a  six-month  leave  of  absence. 

Full  University  tuition  costs  are  paid  for  each  Fellow. 

A  weekly  stipend  of  $225  is  provided  to  cover 
living  expenses. 

Applications  for  the  program  running  from  January  3 
through  June  10  of  1973  must  be  received  by  August  30. 
For  complete  details  and  an  application  form,  write  to: 

Lewis  Z.  Koch,  Coordinator 

Urban  Journalism  Fellowship  Program 

The  University  of  Chicago 

5801  South  Ellis,  Chicago.  Illinois  60637 

Tel.  (312)  753-4472. 
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BiiniQiiiiiirs...  wHirKeyprosiietts 


Buyers  of  newspaper  space  developed  NCA 
specifically  for  their  own  use. 

Since  the  first  issue  in  1958,  newspaper 
planners  and  buyers  have  actively  set  the 
editorial  direction  of  NCA.  They  tell  us  what 
information  they  need  and  how  it  should  be 
arranged  and  presented.  Out  editors  merely 
translate  their  suggestions  into  print. 

After  fourteen  years,  they’re  still  adding 
refinements,  polishing  rough  edges;  even  in¬ 
corporating  major  revisions  as  need  dictates. 

And  we  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 


SI^VS 


Each  NCA  advertiser  is  assured  as  nearly 
personal  contact  with  newspaper  planning/ 
buying  influences  as  the  printed  word  can 
offer.  Your  ad  is  your  best  salesman  pitching 
each  of  your  prospects  every  time  he  or  she 
shows  any  interest  in  newspapers  —  your 
newspaper  market,  your  newspaper  or  group. 

Your  NCA  ad  is  a  once  a  year  investment 
in  a  salesman  who  works  day  in  and  day  out 
ail  year.  How  many  salesmen  can  claim  to 
reach  over  6,000  prospects  (all  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers)  —  most  of  whom  are  responsible  for 
hundreds  of  newspaper  buys  a  year? 

NCA  users  don’t  skim.  They  pull  informa¬ 
tion  out  of  NCA  —  source  recommendations 
to  it.  They  plan  . . .  they  buy. 

NCA  may  not  be  the  only  way  to  reach 

newspaper  buying  influences _ but  it’s  the 

most  stable  foundation  from  which  to  build 
a  truly  productive  campaign. 


Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076  /  312-966-8500  /  Contact  your  SRDS  District  Manager  or  Len  Kudlata 


Arbitrator  to  hear 
dispute  on  hiring 
subs  to  set  bogus 

A  case  involving  whether  Chicago 
newspapers  are  required  to  hire  subs  to 
set  reproduction  or  bogus  copy  in  arrears 
has  gone  to  an  arbitrator. 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  representing  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Today,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  contends  that  un¬ 
der  its  contract  with  the  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  there  is  no  obligation  to 
hire  subs  solely  for  handling  repro.  The 
union’s  claim  is  that  as  long  as  there  is 
bogus  “on  the  hook”  all  subs  have  to  be 
hired. 

The  case  has  been  described  as  a  techni¬ 
cal  legal  argument  over  interpretation  of 
the  reproduction  clause  in  the  contract. 

With  the  economic  slump  hitting  com¬ 
mercial  printing  shops,  printers  have 
sought  work  with  Chicago’s  newspapers. 
The  result  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  sub  list. 


Plans  for  bullet-proof 
press  box  scrapped 

Reporters  will  retain  their  traditional 
seats  on  the  floor  of  the  Illinois  House 
chambers  and  not  be  forced  into  a  remote 
upstairs  gallery. 

A  $900,000  remodeling  program  which 
would  have  provided  a  bullet-proof  glass 
wall  separating  the  capital  press  corps 
from  the  lawmakers  (E«feP,  June  3)  was 
revised  by  House  speaker  Robert  Blair, 
Park  Forest  Republican.  The  glass  will  be 
used  only  along  the  chamber’s  two  side 
aisles. 

Newspapers  in  various  sections  of  the 
state  protested  the  original  proposal, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  House  speaker  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  press  from  hearing  the  floor 
action  simidy  by  closing  a  switch  on  a 
loud  si)eaker  system.  With  the  original 
glass  partition,  this  would  have  cut  off  the 
press  and  public  from  hearing  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


Maryland  U  J-students 
win  $25,000  in  awards 

University  of  Maryland  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  have  won  more  than  $10,000  in 
scholarships  and  prizes  and  more  than 
$15,000  in  graduate  assistantships  in 
1971-72. 

The  highest  award,  $3,000,  went  to 
Marie  Ma.stin,  New  Carrollton,  Maryland, 
as  a  scholarship  from  the  Foundation  for 
Public  Relations  Research  and  Education 
in  New  York  to  enable  her  to  enter  gradu¬ 
ate  study  at  the  university.  She  was  the 
only  person  selected  for  the  scholarship 
in  nationwide  competition,  and  she  is  the 
first  woman  ever  to  receive  the  annual 
award. 


MEETING  IN  SAIGON  for  a  recent  reunion  are  these  four  men,  each  of  whom  has  headed  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  there  at  one  time  or  another.  From  left:  Malcolm  Browne,  bureau  chief 
in  the  early  I960's,  now  based  in  Pakistan  for  the  New  York  Times;  George  McArthur,  chief  from 
1968  to  1969,  now  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Saigon  bureau;  Edwin  Q.  White,  who  headed  the 
bureau  in  the  mid-l960's,  now  based  with  AP  in  Tokyo;  and  Richard  H.  Pyle,  the  current  chief  of 

bureau. 


Lunchroom  place  mats 
tell  of  paper’s  history 

Employes  of  the  Columbus  (0.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Citizeu-Joumal  can  absorb 
capsule  history  concerning  early  editorial 
figures  while  they  eat  lunch  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  areas  of  the  Dispatch  Printing  Co. 
building. 

When  employes  experienced  difficulty  in 
finding  nearby  restaurants  open  after 
dark,  the  Dispatch  company  installed  $80,- 
000  worth  of  full-food — vending  equip¬ 
ment  in  areas  called  the  Den  and  the 
Headliner. 

Workers  were  requested  to  clean  their 
tables  when  finished  and  place  mats  made 
of  core  wrappings  from  newsprint  rolls 
were  provided. 

First  placemats  told  of  the  late  Bill 
Ireland,  a  cartoonist  who  joined  the 
Dispatch  when  he  was  a  teenager  and  was 
often  referred  to  as  the  Father  of  Car¬ 
tooning.  Other  mats  asked  employes  to 
cooperate  in  cleanliness. 

Absorbency  of  the  core  wrappings, 
which  also  are  newsprint,  makes  the 
cleanup  job  easy. 

• 


Professor  is  honored 
for  Mid-East  press  aid 

Stanley  E.  Smith,  a  Michigan  State 
University  journalism  professor,  was  de¬ 
corated  by  the  prime  minister  of  Lebanon 
recently  for  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
flow  of  news  coming  from  the  Middle 
East. 

Smith,  organizer  and  director  of  the 
East-West  Communication  Seminar  in 
Beirut,  received  the  Order  of  the  Cedars,  a 
medal  normally  reseiwed  for  visiting  pres¬ 
idents  or  royalty,  from  Lebanese  Prime 
Minister  Saeb  Salam  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  four-day  seminar. 

The  conference,  attended  by  more  than 
150  journalists  and  media  officials,  at¬ 
tempted  to  lessen  the  problems  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Arab  and  non-Arab 
worlds. 

Smith  told  the  participants  in  his  clos¬ 
ing  address  that  during  the  seminar  “there 
was  a  banging  of  heads,  and  sometimes  it 
smarted  a  bit.  But  to  some  extent  there 
was  a  meeting  of  minds.” 

Smith  urged  Westerners  to  offer  assis¬ 
tance  to  Arab  media  and  to  provide  con¬ 
structive  discussion  and  debate  on  current 
Mideast  issues. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  at  least  one 
concrete  proposal — allowing  newsmen 
with  Israeli-stamped  passports  to  enter 
Arab  teiTitory. 

Smith  also  directs  an  International 
Communications  Seminar  in  Yugoslavia 
each  summer  for  journalists,  faculty  and 
students  from  around  the  world. 


Wisconsin’s  winners 

The  Ripon  Commonwealth-Press,  Sun 
Prairie  Star-Countryman  and  Verona 
Press  captured  the  general  excellence 
awards  in  the  1971  “Better  Newspaper 
Contest”  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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HOWDVOU  UKE 
TO  GIVE  THE 
SHIRT  OFF  \OUR 


BACK  FORA 


One  of  the  most  universal  uses  of 
cotton  is  the  ordinary  towel.  Cotton 
excels  because  of  its  ability  to 
absorb  moisture.  Assuming  that  a 
substitute  fiber  could  be  found,  the 
end  product  probably  would  not  be 
nearly  as  suitable.  You’d  end  up 
using  your  cotton  shirt  to  dry  off. 

COnON  -A  LEADER 
IN  RESEARCH  FOR 
BEHER  PRODUCTS 

Cotton  can  be  modified 
chemically  to  improve  its 
performance.  Most  man-made 
fibers  are  relatively  inactive 
chemically  and  must  be  combined 
with  cotton  to  achieve  many  of 
the  qualities  consumers  want. 

As  examples  of  cotton’s 
adaptability,  the  industry’s 
research  has  led  to  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  durable  press  fabrics  and 
to  fabric  finishes  that  repel  water 
and  stains. 

COnON-THE  N0.1 
FIBER 

Cotton  has  served  consumers 
for  thousands  of  years.  It  has 
thousands  of  uses  in  clothing  and 
household  and  industrial  items. 
Many  of  these  uses  are  related  to 
the  qualities  that  made  cotton  so 
ideal  for  towels . . .  such  qualities 
as  absorbency,  softness,  wet 
strength,  durability,  and  color 
fastness. 

Consumers  consider  these  and 
some  50  other  qualities  important 
in  textile  products.  When  all  fibers 
are  ranked  on  the  basis  of 
desirable  qualities,  cotton  comes 
out  No.  1 . . .  the  most  versatile 
and  adaptable  one  of  all. 


COnON  COUNTS  IN 
ECONOMY,  ECOLOGY. 
AND  AGRICULTURE 

Almost  everyone  can  name 
dozens  of  ways  cotton  helps  make 
life  more  comfortable,  more  stylish 
and  colorful,  and  easier.  But  did 
you  know  that  cotton  contributes 
significantly  in  the  battle  against 
pollution?  Or  that  cotton  accounts 
for  1 .6  million  jobs  in  the  U.S.?  Or 
that,  without  cotton,  the  balance  of 
production,  income,  and  markets 
in  American  agriculture  would 
crumble? 

There  are  other  facts  that  you 
should  know . . .  and  we’ll  be  glad 
to  give  them  to  you.  Write  the 
National  Cotton  Council  of 
America,  Dept.  PA, 

P.  O.  Box  1 2285,  Memphis, 
Tenn.38112.  — 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  FABRICS,  COHON  COUNTS. 


Automation  impact  on  classified  weighed  by  ANCAM 


New  production  methods  for  classified 
advertising,  meaning  “better  service  to 
readers,”  was  the  keynote  theme  at  the 
opening  ANCAM  convention  luncheon,  de¬ 
livered  by  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  vice- 
president  development,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

“Use  of  the  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion-computer  method  of  production  has 


Promotion 


YOITHPOWER 

If  your  newspaper  is  casting  about  for 
a  community  service  program  directed  at 
young  people,  you  might  take  a  second 
look  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram’s 
“Youthpower.” 

Sponsored  by  the  Star-Telegram  and 
Manpower,  Inc.  for  the  past  seven  years, 
Youthpower  is  a  nonprofit  employment 
service  for  high  school  and  college-age 
youth  that  found  summer  employment  for 
1,012  young  people  last  year. 

This  year’s  program  started  on  the  day 
schools  let  out  for  the  summer,  and  on 
opening  day,  more  than  a  hundred  were 
standing  in  line  when  the  office  opened. 
Promotion  manager  Bill  Faiiley  estimated 
that  nearly  500  youths  would  register  for 
jobs  on  opening  day,  with  as  many  as 
2,500  registered  by  the  end  of  the  year’s 
program  in  August. 

On  hand  for  the  grand  opening  and  to 
greet  the  job-hunting  youths  in  Fort 
Worth  were  stars  of  Casa  Manana’s  stage 
production  of  “Carousel,”  Linda  Peters 
and  Nolan  Van  Way.  To  officially  open 
Youthpower  sei-vices  for  the  summer  they 
cut  a  big  red  ribbon. 

Fairley  said  about  75  job  opportunities 
had  been  registered  with  Youthpower  by 
potential  employers  before  grand  opening 
day. 

Jobs  filled  by  Youthpower  applicants 
have  included  yard  work,  delivery,  sales, 
office  work,  and  a  variety  of  other  jobs  for 
homeowners  and  businesses. 

The  Star-Telegram  solicits  the  jobs  for 
the  young  people  through  an  intensive 
summer-long  campaign  of  in-paper  ads 
and  publicity,  plus  radio  and  television 
sjiots. 

No  employment  fee  is  charged  to  either 
the  employer  or  the  employe.  When  a  firm 
or  individual  calls  the  Youthpower  office 
to  request  help,  the  volunteers  check  files 
to  find  a  qualified  young  person  for  the 
job,  and  refer  them  to  the  employer. 
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developed  seven  distinct  improvements,” 
Curtis  said.  “Each  means  a  better  job  for 
newspaper  readers  and  classified  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

“Experience  has  developed  these  seven 
improvements : 

1.  Simplification.  The  want  ad  order 
form  is  the  essence  of  simplicity.  A  few 
blocks  are  checked  and  the  ad  is  on  its 
way. 

2.  Content  control.  Quickly,  you  can  see 
material  in  storage  ready  for  retrieval. 

3.  Error  control.  Nothing  contributes  to 
loss  of  reader  faith  so  much  as  common 
errors.  Errors  in  addresses,  phone  num¬ 
bers  and  prices  are  now  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  OCR  will  do  what  it  is  told  to  do. 
What  you  see  at  the  start  is  what  you  get. 

4.  Speed.  Less  proofreading,  no  revises, 
and  hopefully,  no  last-minute  corrections. 

5.  Better  deadlines.  Production  speed 
can  result  in  later  deadlines  and  better 
reader  service.  We  need  that  just  to  keep 
up  with  the  increasing  volume  of  clas¬ 
sified  which  has  been  accelerating  for 
months. 

6.  Better  performance.  Classified  de¬ 
partments  on  OCR  find  their  people  take 
greater  pride  and  responsibility  in  their 
work.  They  want  error-free  ads,  and  they 
have  the  tools  to  do  it. 

7.  Enterprise.  With  more  sales  time  and 
more  control  by  the  phoneroom,  there  is  a 
better  climate  for  thoughtful,  innovative 
selling  which  widens  the  market  for  the 
reader.” 

Curtis  displayed  classified  ad  pages  and 
production  methods  typical  of  those  on  all 
newspapers  using  OCR-Computer,  quoting 
classified  managers  and  employees  at  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Mark  Collins  honored 

Recipient  of  the  1972  James  McGovern 
Award  made  by  ANCAM  each  year  to  the 
publisher  judged  to  have  done  the  most  to 
further  the  cause  of  classified  advertising 
was  accepted  by  Mark  F.  Collins,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
.\merican. 

Collins  indicated  his  awareness  of  the 
fast-breaking  changes  in  automation  in 
classified  departments:  “Today  there  are 
only  two  kinds  of  classified  departments — 
those  who  are  into  new  computerized  op¬ 
erations,  and  those  who  will  be  going  into 
computerized  operation. 

“All  of  this  means  a  greatly  speeded  up 
education  and  development  program  is 
sorely  needed.  Needed  to  teach  your  peo¬ 
ple  to  increase  present  classification. 
Needed  to  develop  new  classifications. 
Needed  to  help  them  learn  new’  products 
and  their  benefits.  Needed  to  help  meet 
the  competition  coming  from  other  media 
while  you  are  constantly  producing  in¬ 
creasing  revenues  and  reducing  costs. 

Officers  and  directors  named 

Officers  elected  to  serve  ANCAM  for 
the  coming  year  were:  Har  Henry,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News,  president; 
William  Gardner,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer-Times,  1st  vicepresident; 
Harry  McConnell,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 


server  and  News,  2nd  vicepi’esident ;  Fred 
Gabriel,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  3rd 
vicepresident;  Cal  Tremblay,  Harte- 
Hanks  New’spapers,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
secretary;  and  Lowell  Steele,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star,  treasurer. 

Awards  presented 

Editor  &  Publisher  annual  awards  for 
outstanding  classified  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  w’ere  presented  in  four  circulation 
categories:  For  newspapers  w’ith  circula¬ 
tion  over  100,000  to  London  (England) 
Sunday  Times;  for  newspapers  50-99,999 
circulation,  to  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer-Journal;  for  newspapers  25-49,999 
circulation,  to  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times;  and  for  newspapers  under  25,000 
circulation,  to  the  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune  and  Advance-Star. 

• 

Canadian  publisher 
splits  news  interests 

K.  C.  Irving’s  New  Brunswick  newspa¬ 
per  interests,  the  subject  of  federal  anti¬ 
combines  action,  have  been  split  into  tw'o 
groups  in  a  family  business  transaction. 

An  announcement  said  son  John  E. 
Irving  has  purchased  companies  pub¬ 
lishing  two  daily  papers  in  Moncton  and 
one  in  Fredericton,  while  severing  his 
connection  with  companies  controlling  tw’o 
Saint  John  dailies. 

John  Irving  said  the  Moncton  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Ltd.  of  Moncton,  publishing  the 
Times  and  Transcript,  and  University 
Press  of  New  Brunsw’ick  Ltd.,  publisher 
of  the  Fredericton  Gleaner,  w’ill  be  owmed 
outright  by  him. 

The  announcement  said: 

“The  Moncton  and  Fredericton  compan¬ 
ies  will  be  owned  and  operated  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  New  Brunswick  Publishing 
Co.  Ltd.  in  Saint  John,  which  publishes 
the  Telegraph-Journal  and  the  evening 
Times-Globe. 

The  five  papers  involved  comprise  all 
the  English-language  dailies  in  New 
Brunswick.  Preliminary  hearing  of  mono¬ 
poly  charges  laid  by  the  federal  justice 
department  is  to  resume  at  Burton,  N.B., 
June  28.  The  charges  were  laid  last  De¬ 
cember  after  searches  of  newspaper 
offices  in  the  three  cities  by  combines  in¬ 
vestigators. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  reporter 
joins  Doremus  agency 

John  J.  Abele,  financial  news  reporter 
with  the  New  York  Times,  will  join  Dore¬ 
mus  &  Company  as  a  vicepresident  in  the 
public  relations  department  on  July  1. 

Abele  joined  The  Times  in  1951  and 
served  as  assistant  financial  editor  from 
1963  until  he  left  the  paper  in  1964  to 
become  director  of  public  relations  for 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  stock¬ 
brokers  and  investment  bankers.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  in  1966. 
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POLAROID  CAMERA  REVOLUTION  DEVELOPS  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 


Aim  at  a  subject,  press  a  button,  and  out  comes  a  picture,  developing,  printing  and  finishing  itself  as  it  emerges  from  the 
camera— hard,  dry  and  with  nothing  for  the  photographer  to  do  but  watch  the  colors  brighten.  A  new  Polaroid  camera 
soon  to  go  on  the  market,  is  the  latest  coup  in  a  camera  revolution  that  began  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
when  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Land,  inventor-president  of  Polaroid  Corp.,  introduced  the  first  one-step  camera. 

As  Polaroid  cameras  gained  acceptance,  the  company  played  an  increasing  role  in  New  England’s  economy.  In  the  past 
few  years,  more  and  more  cameras  and  film  have  come  from  Polaroid’s  New  England  plants.  Since  1969,  the  firm  has  spent 
over  $200-milhon  to  build  and  equip  five  computer-crammed  factories  in  eastern  Massachusetts  to  produce  the  new,  all- 
transistorized  wonder  camera  and  film  from  start  to  finish. 


Polaroid  pours  millions  annually  into  the  New  England  economy— in  construction  and  equipment,  salaries  and  wages  for 
top  skills  in  research,  management  and  production — in  the  company’s  own  factories,  and  others  contracted  to  produce 
components.  Polaroid’s  success  is  one  reason  why  New  England  retail  sales  per  household  are  highest  in  the  nation,  and 
why  New  England  daily  newspapers— with  household  coverage  11^  above  the  national  average— are  far  and  away  the 
country’s  best  advertising  buy. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Angus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 
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College  photo  job 
results  in  new 
eareer  choice 


* 


FASTER  THAN  THE  EYE  CAN  SEE 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

During  the  undergraduate  years  John 
Lopinot,  a  major  in  Government,  spent  as 
staff  photographer  for  the  Daily  Egyptian 
on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  cam¬ 
pus,  people  regularly  offered  him  advice 
that  he  belong  in  journalism. 

“And  they  were  right,”  the  newly- 
graduated  Government  major  now  admits. 

Without  a  vacation  break,  John  is  back 
for  his  second  summer  as  a  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  with  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Register  in  Springfield,  commuting 
the  40  miles  from  his  home  in  Litchfield. 

And  he  will  work  for  the  newspaper  up 
to  the  day  he  enrolls  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  for  graduate  study  in  photojour¬ 
nalism. 

Evaluating  his  campus  newspaper 
work  at  Carbondale,  the  young  photogra¬ 
pher  comments  that  his  experience  on  the 
Daily  Egyptian  has  been  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  his  B.A.  in  Government.  He 
estimates  that  he’s  had  about  1,500  to 
2,000  photos  published  already — with  sales 
also  to  Time,  Quill,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
papers,  and  other  publications.  The  field 
of  Government  study  actually  grew  out  of 
original  plans  to  go  to  law  school,  but 
“that  was  full  up — I  couldn’t  get  in.”  The 
staff  job  at  the  Egyptian  began  by  chance. 
He  just  walked  in  with  four  photographs 
and  was  hired  on  the  spot. 

Actually  he  had  been  a  photography 
bug  since  the  age  of  5.  His  father,  a  semi- 
professional  photographer,  saw  to  that. 
John  worked  for  his  high  school  yearbook 
and  newspaper  but  never  was  in  a  pho¬ 
tography  class.  “But  this  Fall  I’ll  be 
learning  other  methods,”  he  says. 


ON  THE  WARPATH? 


FIVE  WARS  OLD 


Phofos  by  John  Lopinof 


THE  BALLERINA 


FOUR  IN  A  BOAT 


His  self-taught  method:  “I  don’t  take 
pictures.  They  more  or  less  take  them¬ 
selves.  I  look  through  the  viewfinder  and 
all  of  a  sudden,  it’s  there.”  He  pauses  in 
the  telephone  conversation  and  says 
doubtfully,  “I  don’t  know  if  I  can  explain 
it.”  But,  of  course,  he  has  explained  it 
very  well. 

Graduation  present 

The  Egyptian  gave  its  photographer 
two  full  pages  of  picture  display  and  an 
interview  as  a  graduation  salute. 

“You  get  a  real  strange  perspective  of 
college  life  working  here,”  he  told  student 
writer  Robert  McIntosh,  “because  you  can 
do  things  that  most  people  don’t  get  to  do. 
That’s  what  I’ve  really  enjoyed  about  it. 
There’s  something  new  happening  every 
day. 

“.  .  .  Here  we’re  in  a  closed  environ¬ 
ment.  You  can  walk  around  and  be 
creative.  The  city  is  so  big  you  have  to 
drive  everywhere.  You  end  up  doing  a  lot 
of  handshake  and  trophy  pictures.” 

Asked  if  he  means  he  wants  eventually 
to  work  in  a  small  town,  John  amends  the 
comment.  “No.  I  want  to  go  on  to  bigger 
and  better  things,”  and  laughs.  What  he 
would  like  to  do  is  travel  but  always  come 
back  to  a  home  base. 

Work  is  the  thing 

Right  now,  he  will  be  traveling  for  the 
Springfield  job  so  he  really  doesn’t  care 
that  he  has  no  end-of-college  holiday. 
“I’m  used  to  working.” 

Coming  the  long  way  round  to  pho¬ 
tojournalism,  there  is  pleasure  and  antici¬ 
pation  in  his  voice  as  he  declares,  “I’m  in 
it  to  stay.” 


Circulation  executive: 

The  heartbeat  reporter 

By  J.  Warren  McClure, 

Vicepresident,  Marketing, 

(Gannett  Newspapers 

(This  is  an  address  given  to  New  York  State  newspaper  circulation  managers 
at  their  annual  spring  meeting  May  22  in  Rochester.) 

One  of  the  smartest  things  an  enlightened  newspaper  editor  or  publisher  can 
do  today  to  further  improve  his  product  is  to  demand  that  circulation  managei  s 
come  into  the  publisher’s  or  editor’s  office  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  give 
a  report  on  the  temper,  the  blood  pressure,  the  nervous  system  and  the  mental 
state  of  his  subscribers. 

.4nd,  if  the  open  door  policy  is  already  in  existence,  and  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  is  not  coming  in,  then  the  publisher  or  editor  should  go  through  that  same 
open  door  right  to  the  circulation  manager’s  office;  there  he  can  learn  “what’s- 
what”  among  the  thousands  of  his  subscribers. 

Many  progressive  editors  and  publishers  today  have  made  the  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutive  a  member  of  the  news  and  pulse  team — the  circulation  man’s  beat  is  the 
community’s  heartbeat — the  most  important  beat  any  responsive  newspaj)er  can 
determine. 

This  is  l>ecoming  so  evident  in  traveling  to  Gannett’s  52  newspapers  and  in 
visiting  other  newspapers  and  talking  to  other  publishers. 

How  can  any  publisher,  editor,  or  reporter  get  the  feel  of  a  community  as  well 
as  a  person  responsible  for  dealing  directly  with  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  daily  newspaper  buyers? 

There’s  a  team  of  people-knowers  on  a  newspaper  who  are  with  it  more  than 
anyone  else  on  the  newspaper  could  ever  be— the  circulation  executives — the 
movers — the  closest  link  to  the  I’eader — the  consumer — the  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  assistants,  district  managers,  and  the  counselors. 

Today’s  professional,  progressive  circulation  manager  should  be  measuring 
the  daily  blood  pressure  of  his  customers. 

Today’s  alert  circulation  man  should  move  in  his  community,  just  as  the  life 
blood  circulates  throughout  the  bo<ly — he  should  move  from  person  to  person,  and 
from  place  to  place  in  his  area — and  then  back  to  the  community’s  heartbeat,  his 
newspaper’s  editorial  office. 

Then,  let  me  make  but  one  other  point  concerning  the  people  who  pay  good 
hard  cash  to  read  our  new’spapers. 

If  all  the  newspapermen  of  this  country  would  constantly  remind  themselves 
that  it’s  the  reader  who  reaches  in  the  family  purse  to  buy  the  product  and  this 
reader  knows  what  he  wants,  and  what  he  doesn’t  want  in  his  newspaper,  and 
it’s  this  reader  who  could  really  care  less  about  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  column 
widths — you  couldn’t  stop  newspapers  from  reaching  ever  more  fantastic  cov¬ 
erage  percentages  than  we  see  today. 

But,  my  fear  today  is  that  we’ll  be  publishing  newspapers  in  the  last  quai  ter 
of  this  century  wdth  journalistic  approaches  of  the  first  half  of  the  1900’s. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century  people  didn’t  object  to  serving  others  or  their 
countrj'.  They  did  what  they  felt  they  should  do — which  was  usually  what  they 
were  told  to  do  by  the  religious,  political,  economic  and  journalistic  elite. 

The  consumer  was  beginning  to  tell  us  in  the  60’s  with  a  voice  stronger  than 
ever  before  heard  in  history,  what  he  or  she  w'anted — in  every  area — from  auto 
pollution  to  people  pollution,  from  bussing  to  being  “busted,”  from  “pigs”  to 
pills,  from  bell-buttoms  to  bottomless,  from  lotteries  to  lawlessness,  from  landing 
on  the  moon  to  moving  to  the  land,  from  freak-out  to  reach-out — you  name  it — 
they  told  us. 

It’s  not  the  noisy,  twenty-minute-attention-span  publicity  seekers  I  worry  about. 
I  worry  about  the  “doers,”  the  blue  and  w'hite  collar  workers,  the  long  range 
thinkers  and  newspaper  readers — w^ho  combine  their  individualities  and  their 
responsibilities. 

We  should  worry  more  about  this  great  group  of  our  readers — those  who  are 
busting  their  backs  to  try  to  make  ends  meet,  and  to  try  to  keep  up  with  it  all — 
budget-wise  and  news-wise. 

This  is  why'  the  circulation  manager  must  also  become  the  heartl)eat  reporter 
of  the  newspaper — to  aid  and  to  assist  the  editor  and  the  publisher — and  the  re¬ 
porter. 

Who  can  provide  better  input? 


Chicago  area 
papers  sponsor 
sports  lunches 

The  Dow'ntown  Quarterback  Club  has 
moved  to  the  suburbs  under  the  arranging 
and  guidance  of  a  public  relations  man, 
who,  incidentally  operates  from  a  Chicago 
suburb. 

Patterned  after  Chicago  Today's 
Downtown  Quarterback  Club,  but  with 
some  new  twists,  Merton  G.  Silbar  has 
gained  the  confidence  of  several  suburban 
newspapers  groups  who  have  promoted 
sports  luncheons  and  paid  the  featured 
athletes. 

Silbar  has  some  of  his  sports  luncheons 
running  concuri'ently  as  of  next  Octoljer 
23  when  the  Chicago  Bears  play  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Vikings  in  a  netw'ork  tv  “National 
Football  League  Game  of  the  Week”  in 
Soldiers  Field,  Chicago. 

Tliat  afternoon  four  “Quarterback  Club 
Luncheons”  are  scheduled  in  as  many 
suburban  communities  under  sponsorship 
of  the  areas’  newspapers. 

Geared  for  sporls-iiiiiided 

The  gatherings  are  geared  for  the 
si)orts-minded  suburban  businessman  and 
woman  who  has  no  opportunity  to  come  to 
Chicago’s  Loop  for  such  an  event.  The 
concept  has  been  to  expand  the  i)rograms 
to  feature  sports  other  than  football — 
hockey,  baseball,  etc. 

After  successes  in  the  northern  suburbs 
Silbar  decided  to  expand,  again  employing 
the  concejit  that  suburban  business  j)eople 
are  interested  in  hearing  and  seeing  pro¬ 
fessional  athletes  at  luncheon  events. 

Ticket  selling  for  the  events  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  newspapers,  and  publishers 
have  seen  the  promotion  as  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  entertaining  current  and  pros¬ 
pective  advertisers. 

Events  have  featured  Alex  Karras, 
former  All-Pro  tackle  of  the  Detroit 
Lions;  Fergie  Jenkins,  Chicago  Cubs 
pitcher;  Johnny  Morris,  former  All-Pro 
receiver  of  the  Chicago  Bears,  and  his 
wife  Jeannie,  author  of  the  best  seller 
book,  “Brian  Piccolo;  A  Short  Season”; 
various  football  and  baseball  players; 
Tony  E.sposito,  All-Star  goalie  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Blackhawks. 

Advance  ads 

Silbar  has  conducted  10  luncheons  with 
sponsors  l)eing  the  Paddock  Publications; 
Chicago  HcigJits  Star-Tribune,  a  far 
southside  newspaper  group;  Pioneer 
Press,  and  Press  Newspajiers,  Elmburst. 
Two  Paddock  luncheons  drew  fiOO  pei  sons. 
The  papers  run  ads,  some  full  page,  in 
advance  of  the  event. 

Silbar  books  the  athletes  or  celebrities, 
a  field  in  which  he  is  experienced,  having 
represented  Denny  McLain  in  a  promotion 
with  an  organ  manufacturer  when  McLain 
was  winning  31  games  in  the  1908  season 

:  for  the  Detroit  Tigers,  and  playing  the 

oi’gan,  and  other  athletes  on  radio  shows. 

I  Silbar’s  future  plans  are  to  secure  the 

1  appearance  of  visiting  pro  athletes. 
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The  news  is  Nikon... 

(same  old  story) 

For  more  than  a  decade,  almost  every  major  news 
by  the  Nikon  F.  The  same  Nikon  F  that  revolutionized  news  photography  .  .  . 
that  brought  the  news  to  life  with  spectacular,  spontaneous  pictures  .  .  . 
that  itself  made  news  with  its  rugged,  utterly  reliable  performance  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

And  now,  there's  the  Nikon  F2.  A  dramatic,  new  addition  to  the  foremost 
system  for  35mm  photography.  A  camera  that  gives  the  photographer  facilities 
never  before  available  to  him.  The  most  accurate  shutter  of  any  camera,  with 
the  widest  range  of  speeds  (ten  seconds  to  l/2000th) .  The  most  advanced  system 
for  thru-the-lens  exposure  control.  A  compact,  high-speed  motor  drive  system 
that  he  can  switch  from  one  Nikon  F2  to  any  other. 

What's  more,  he  can  use  all  of  his  favorite  Nikon  F  lenses  because  they  all 
fit  the  Nikon  F2.  Which  makes  the  F2  a  doubly  sensible  addition  to  your 
camera  pool.  And,  if  you  have  not  yet  changed  to  Nikon,  there  never  was  a 
better  time  than  now. 

Nikon  F2.  Designed  to  cover  the  news  of  the  70' s.  See  it  at  your  Nikon 
dealer  or  write  for  details.  Nikon  Inc.  ,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530.  Subsidiary 
of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.dHB 


Nikon  P2 


Pros  and  cons 

{Continued  from  page  11) 
switch  very  easily. 

We’ve  had  some  lighting:  problems  and 
had  to  move  the  lights  occasionally  but 
not  overall  have  we  had  any  problems. 

A,  Gallant:  We’ve  found  we’ve  had  to 
change  the  lighting  drastically  in  the 
I’oom  in  which  the  equipment  was  used. 
.Anyone  sitting  in  front  of  the  tube  all  day 
w'ith  a  white  shirt  on  looked  at  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  white  shirt  all  day  long.  Some 
manufacturers  are  coming  out  with  a 
frosted  tube  which  doesn’t  reflect. 

Q,  Isham:  ,\s  you  get  your  news  depart¬ 
ment  and  classified  department  people 
trained  and  working  confidently  with  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters  is  there  any  chance  that 
perhai)s  you’ll  get  the  editors  to  edit  on 
the  typewriter? 

A.  (unidentified)  It  would  be  wonderful 
if  they  could.  If  they  would.  It’s  possible 
with  at  least  a  CompuScan  (OCR)  type 
machine  where  editors  could  do  this  if 
they  can  be  convinced  to  take  the  time  to 
do  it.  And  this  is  the  excuse  we  get — that 
they  don’t  have  time. 

A,  Fibich:  At  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
we’ve  gone  several  different  I'outes  with 
the  correction  process.  And  this  in  some 
regards  has  been  a  handicap  because  copy 
goes  to  the  composing  room  or  to  the 
punching  room  in  several  different  forms. 
It  slows  them  down  because  they  have  to 
look  at  the  copy  more  carefully  than  they 
would  normally  to  see  if  it  is  something 
they  should  process.  We  have  had  appeals 
from  our  production  people  to  do  it  one 
way  or  another  and  not  mix  it  up. 

A,  Cooper:  We’re  trying  to  teach  them 
(editorial  people)  to  submit  error-proof 
copy.  Perfect  copy  to  the  equipment 
(OCR),  if  we  can.  I  would  say  our 
greatest  difficulty  arises  when  we  have 
skewing  or  something  like  that.  But  there 
cannot  be  any  question  about  the  superio¬ 
rity  of  the  product  we  manufacture  now 
compared  wdth  the  old. 

Number  of  approaches 

A,  Ungaro:  We  are  studying  a  number 
of  approaches.  We’re  going  to  ti-y  to  do 
without  the  copy  desk.  Because  of  the 
problem  of  someone  having  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  copy  being  perfect  for  the 
scanner.  If  the  responsiblity  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  someone  on  the  copy  desk  with  a 
greenblue  pen  and  somebody  else  in  the 
composingroom  then  translates  that  into 
type,  we  think  there  will  be  more  errors. 

(),  Eary:  How  much  typesetting  are  we 
going  to  take  from  OCR  with  regards  to 
advertising? 

A,  Achorn:  We’re  doing  quite  a  bit  of 
it.  Particularly  supermarket  ads,  automo¬ 
bile  dealers’  ads,  where  you  have  long 
lists  of  items  that  are  very  easy  to  get 
into  a  form  that  can  be  scanned.  Indeed 
some  of  the  advertising  agencies  are 
equipped  with  electric  typewriters  and  are 
able  to  provide  us  this  material  to  us  in  a 
form  that  can  be  zipped  right  through  the 
scanner. 

Q,  Leard:  (to  Gallant)  In  your  system 
you  have  the  ability  to  detennine  the 
length  of  a  story  in  advance.  How  is  this 
done?  It  may  tie  in  with  the  fact  that  it’s 
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veiy  important  to  know  in  advance  (of 
buying  equipment)  w’hat  your  specifica¬ 
tions  should  be  because  the  manufacturers 
and  the  software  can  give  you  most  of 
what  you  want.  If  you  don’t  know  what  to 
ask  for  you  may  have  some  difficulties. 

A,  Gallant:  This  is  a  feature  in  our 
system  called  ‘copy  fitting’.  Once  a  story 
is  called  up  on  our  display  terminals  we 
can  simply  press  a  button  and  ask  the 
computers  associated  with  the  system  to 
tell  us  how  long  that  story  will  set.  What 
ever  type  face,  type  size,  line  length,  you 
code  it  onto  the  stoi'y  and  the  computer 
will  report  back  the  number  of  set  lines 
and  also  length  in  picas  and  points. 

Q,  Ungaro:  Have  any  of  our  panel 
members  had  experience  editing  wire  serv¬ 
ice  copy  on  VDT’s  or  are  they  planning 
to  do  so  in  the  near  future  ? 

A,  Leard:  We  will  be  doing  that.  It’s 
not  very  complicated.  We’ve  done  some  of 
it  already  on  the  Financial  Daily. 

Q,  Eary:  How  about  the  reliability  of 
the  equipment? 

A,  Achorn:  We  have  had  relatively  few' 
problems  with  our  OCR  operation.  We’ve 
had  an  occasional  breakdown  where  the 
machine  might  be  out  for  an  hour  or  two. 
One  reason  is  that  our  daytime  composing 
room  foreman  has  made  himself  very 
much  an  expert  on  the  whole  computer 
field.  We  have  backup  too  with  a  second 
machine  so  we  really  have  had  nothing 
that  I  w'ould  call  a  catastrophic  situation. 
We’ve  had  a  few  days,  I  suppose  10  or  12 
in  the  past  two  years,  in  which  the  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  out  for  a  period  of  an 
hour,  or  two  or  three. 

Q,  Fibich:  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
danger  that  you’re  going  to  lose  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  fall  back  on  the  puncher  as  you 
become  more  reliant  on  the  OCR? 

A,  Isham:  We  feel  w'e  have  to  maintain 
perforator  backup.  We  still  are  processing 
all  our  ads  using  six-level  perforators  and 
the  operators  who  are  on  the  typewriters 
will  be  able  to  switch  over  because  the 
keyboards  are  similar. 

Q,  Blum:  Some  of  this  equipment  we’ve 
been  seeing  around  here  for  the  past  few 
days  has  had  some  pretty  fancy  price 
tags.  I’m  wondering  to  what  do  you  at¬ 
tribute  the  reduced  costs  ? 

A,  Cooper:  Perhaps  everything.  I  think 
we’ve  saved  money  almost  everj'where 
we’ve  looked.  We  don’t  have  a  proof  read¬ 
er  anymore.  Just  looks  to  me  like  it’s 
good  everywhere.  I’m  like  a  blind  dog  in  a 
meat  market. 

• 

Correction 

A  passage  in  the  June  17  E&P  which 
credited  John  Leard,  executive  editor,  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  with  having 
said  that  “the  move  into  new  technology 
has  shortened  a  printers  strike  .  .  .’’ 
should  have  read:  “the  move  into  new 
technology  was  shortened  by  a  printers 
strike  .  .  .” 

• 

Logan  is  promoted 

Joseph  A.  Logan,  vicepresident,  Abitibi 
Newsprint  Corporation,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  Western  Division  manager  re¬ 
sponsible  for  newsprint  sales  activities  in 
that  area,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
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Suburban  supp 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

Pittsburgh,  agreed  that  such  an  inserted 
magazine  could  be  the  image  maker 
suburban  newspapers  are  in  search  of.  He 
added:  “It’s  a  fact,  the  suburbans  do  need 
an  image.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  magazine 
wouldn’t  conflict  with  local  ROP  advertis¬ 
ing  because  it  would  be  handled  by  the 
national  advertising  arm  of  the  suburban 
network. 

Run  24-26  times 

Regarding  continuity,  Kazanas  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  magazine  would  start  by 
running  24-26  times  during  the  year.  He 
impressed  the  need  for  establishment 
quickly  of  a  dialogue  in  this  respect  be¬ 
cause  Y&R  needs  to  know  by  the  end  of 
the  summer  what  publishers’  attitudes 
are. 

He  said  publishers  would  need  to  know 
how  the  magazine  could  be  operated,  what 
advertisements  would  be  sought,  what  the 
editorial  environment  should  be. 

“This  would  give  you  the  ability  to 
speak  with  your  readers,”  he  added, 
“while  creating  a  new  living  vehicle.” 

Roger  Seasonwein,  a  researcher,  urged 
the  publishers  “not  to  fight  the  big  city 
papers,  because  yours  is  a  different  func¬ 
tion.”  He  also  agreed  that  beyond  demo¬ 
graphics,  suburbans’  research  must  deal  in 
life  styles. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  said,  publishers 
must  be  prepared  to  make  substantial 
financial  outlays  for  research  and  to  look 
at  the  variances  and  the  size  of  publica¬ 
tion  days. 

• 

Statement  is  attributed 
to  wrong  person 

John  S.  Prescott,  Jr.,  president,  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  said  in  an  AN- 
PA/RI  Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  session  Thursday  (June  15)  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  that  the  Taylorville  (Ill.) 
Breeze-Courier  was  able  to  eliminate  five 
persons  from  its  payroll  as  the  result  of 
conversion  to  an  electronic  newsroom  sys¬ 
tem. 

E&P  mistakenly  credited  James  Cooper, 
Breeze-Courier  publisher  and  editor,  with 
having  made  that  statement  in  a  Wednes¬ 
day  (June  14)  ANPA/RI  session. 

ANPA  relocates  hq 
in  Reston  on  June  28 

June  28  will  be  the  effective  date  of 
the  relocation  of  ANPA  headquarters 
from  New  York  City  to  Reston,  Va.  at 
11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive. 

The  mailing  address  will  be: 

P.O.  Box  17407 
Dulles  International  Airport 
Washington,  D.C.  20041 
The  telephone  number  is : 

(703)  620-9500 
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Veteran  editor 
has  Midas  touch 
with  youth  news 

The  editor  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  Pop  Scene  Sei’vice  is  a  journalist 
with  a  few  more  years  of  experience  than 
she  wants  her  young  readers  and  college- 
age  sons  to  know. 

But  she  needn’t  worrj'.  Pop  Scene  has 
tripled  its  subscribers  in  little  more  than 
a  year  since  Barbara  Lewis  became  editor 
and  it  may  be  attributable  to  just  such  a 
reasonable  amount  of  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  plus  her  emphasis  that  columns 
and  features  be  written  in  “joui-nalese” 
with  a  who,  what,  why,  when,  and  an 
occasional  how  come. 

The  scope  of  features  is  directed  at 
varied  interests  of  young  people,  but  the 
editor  adds  that  pieces  are  written  for  a 
family  newspaper.  She  hopes  that  parents 
and  other  mature  readers  find  the  materi¬ 
al  a  good  way  to  bridge  the  generation 
gap. 

The  youth  news  service  had  been  “floun¬ 
dering  around’’  for  several  years  and  was 
on  the  brink  of  collapse  early  last  year 
when  Barbara  became  editor,  notes  Sid 
Goldberg  of  UFS. 

Barbara  works  with  several  regular 
contributors  and  additional  correspondents 
“all  experienced  newspaper  people” — 
around  the  country.  “The  Pop  Scene”  is  a 
weekly  column  on  the  music  world  by  Jon 
Clemens,  who  lectures  on  rock  music  at 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  in  New 
Jersey.  There  is  a  regular  Top  30  Chart 
of  the  most  popular  single  recordings. 
“Lowdown  on  Youth”  is  a  question  and 
answer  column  by  Adam  Di  Petto,  and  the 
editor  writes  “It’s  What’s  Happening,”  a 
column  on  the  contemporary  scene,  and 
also  travels  widely  for  such  features  as  a 
report  on  the  drug  education  experiment 
in  Florida  and  a  visit  with  young  cowboys 
in  the  West. 

Barbaia  is  the  wife  of  Dan  Lewis,  edi¬ 
tor  of  TV  Time  Preview  service  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate.  He  has  a  new 
show  business  column  with  the  syndicate 
and  writes  a  daily  entertainment  column 
for  the  Bergen  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 

While  they  live  in  a  large  apartment  in 
Hackensack,  much  time  is  spent  in  New 
York  City  where  Barbara  says  she  has 
always  wanted  to  live.  Two  sons  want  to 
be  lawyers.  Richard  is  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  George  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Barbara  was  with  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  from  1960  to  1966,  starting  as  a 
feature  writer.  Her  editorial  background 
and  the  at-home  experience  with  teen 
agers  equipped  her  to  tackle  the  youth 
news  package.  She  says  there’s  no  limit  to 
what  you  can  do  in  the  youth  field  as  long 
as  the  format  is  flexible. 

One  of  the  rewards  of  editing  Pop 
Scene,  she  points  out,  is  talking  with 
young  rock  stars — such  as  one  who  kept 
rushing  around  the  restaurant  bestowing 
kisses  and  “fainting”  on  the  floor,  in  an 
act  just  for  her  benefit.  During  more  nor¬ 
mal  interludes,  she  recalls,  the  fellow 
talked  about  tax  problems. 
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Buckley  assays 
union  claim  to 
dues  as  victory 

As  columnist  William  F.  Buckley  Jr 
sees  it,  a  preliminary  “legal  victory”  in  a 
suit  against  a  union  could  have  far- 
reaching  benefits  for  newsmen  in  their 
relationships  with  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

Buckley  and  other  radio-tv  commenta¬ 
tors  are  challenging  the  constitutionali¬ 
ty  of  a  requirement  that  they  must  join 
the  American  Federation  of  Television  ! 
and  Radio  Artists  and  pay  dues  to  it  or  be  j 
denied  w'ork  in  this  field.  i 

In  pre-trial  proceedings,  AFTRA  ad-  ' 
mitted  that  the  commentators  did  not  have  | 
to  join  the  union.  They  only  have  to  pay 
dues  in  order  to  broadcast. 

The  modification  of  the  union’s  stand,  as 
set  forth  in  motions  submitted  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  in  New  York,  was 
reported  by  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Legal  Defense  Foundation  which  is  sup¬ 
porting  Buckley  and  his  co-plaintiff,  M. 
Stanton  Evans,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

AFTRA  had  contended  that  the  com¬ 
mentators  must  pay  dues  and  be  members 
of  the  union  in  good  standing,  subject  to 
orders  and  disciplinary  action. 

Although  the  case  has  still  to  be  decided 
in  court,  Buckley  said  AFTRA’s  backing 
down  on  the  membership  issue  meant  that 
“it  will  settle  for  dues.”  By  extension  of 
this  position,  he  said  no  newspaperman 
would  need  to  join  a  union. 

“Which  means,”  he  added,  “He  could 
not  be  punished  for  refusing  to  cross  pick¬ 
et  lines.  Which  means  that  you  may  just 
yet  see  the  day  ahead  when  crippling 
city-wide  newspaper  strikes  called  by 
unions  can  be  successfully  resisted  by 
newspaper  employes  without  fear  of  los¬ 
ing  their  jobs.” 

24,  1972 


By 

WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 

The  by-line  over 
some  of  the  most- 
important,  most- 
meaningful  col¬ 
umns  coming  out 
of  Washington 
today. 

Confidant  of 
leaders  in  the 
national  capital,  Bill  White  has 
had  more  than  30  years’  asso¬ 
ciation  with  politicians— and 
they  like  and  respect  him! 

(3  columns  a  week) 


Marty  Links'  delightful  glimpse 
of  today’s  ‘tweenagers’— the 
unpredictable,  impulsive,  some¬ 
times  exasperating  and  always 
amusing  junior  misses  and 
peach-fuzz  males. 

Emmy  Lou  and  her  friends  are 
typical  of  what  every  adult  once 
was  and  what  every  kid  soon 
will  be. 

(Daily  and  Sunday) 

Available  in  camera  ready  copy 
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Helen  G.  Bonfils 
leaves  her  stock 
subject  to  debts 

Miss  Helen  G.  Bonfils,  chainnan  of  the 
board  of  the  Denver  Post  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  willed  the  assets  of  her  estate  to 
a  nonprofit  foundation  established  for 
charitable  purposes. 

According  to  a  will  entered  for  probate. 
Miss  Bonfils  directed  that  any  debts  or 
expenses  of  her  estate  be  paid  from  the 
general  assets  of  her  estate  and  not 
charged  against  any  legacies. 

She  bequeathed  to  the  Helen  G.  Bon¬ 
fils  Foundation  the  balance  of  her  estate, 
including  any  interest  she  might  own  in 
Denver  Post  Inc.  If  the  debts  of  her  es¬ 
tate  exceed  the  assets,  the  foundation 
has  the  right  to  purchase  the  Post  stock 
to  cover  those  debts,  according  to  the  will. 

Previously,  Miss  Bonfils  had  donated  all 
her  Post  stock,  except  one  share,  to  her 
foundation  for  purchase  by  the  Denver 
Post  Employes’  Stock  Trust  at  a  formula 
price. 

No  inventor^’  of  the  assets  of  the  estate 
is  yet  on  file  in  the  court. 

Co-executors  of  the  will  are  Donald 
R.  Seawell,  Post  president  and  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Earl  R.  Moore, 
Miss  Bonfils’  business  adviser  and  new 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Post. 

• 

Named  general  manager 

Robert  W.  Coni-oy  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Manitowoc 
(Wise.)  Herald-Times  and  Two  Rivers 
Reporter,  after  serving  as  circulation 
consultant  for  Thomson  Newspapers  for 
the  past  seven  years. 


ANPA  acts  to  keep 
FOI  Center  open 

ANPA  has  offered  an  emergency  grant 
of  $15,000  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  at  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  to  prevent  threatened  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Center  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  ANPA  Board  of  Directors  offered 
the  funds  for  the  remainder  of  1972 
without  any  commitment  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  support  and  with  the  stipulation 
that  a  complete  assessment  of  the  role 
of  the  Center  should  be  made  before 
the  end  of  1972.  ANPA  has  never  previ¬ 
ously  contributed  to  the  Center. 

ANPA  Chairman  Davis  Taylor  will 
appoint  a  committee  to  make  this  assess¬ 
ment,  to  include  representation  of 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  National  Association  of  Broadcas¬ 
ters. 

Differences  of  opinion  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  about  the  practical  value  and 
thoroughness  of  past  work  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center.  The  ANPA 
Peal'd  seeks  to  resolve  these  differences 
and  assist  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
determining  the  level  of  activity  at  the 
Center,  types  of  research  to  be  conduct¬ 
ed  and  whether  services  can  be  rendered 
effectively  to  segments  of  the  public  be¬ 
yond  the  campus. 

A  Subcommittee  of  the  ANPA  Board 
of  Directors  spent  a  day  and  a  half  at 
the  Center  in  March. 

• 

Closing  down 

Barry  MacKay,  publisher  and  editor, 
the  TaJtsis  Times  at  Gold  Jliver,  serving 
the  Vancouver  Island  pulp  mill  communi¬ 
ty  at  Tahsis,  is  closing  down  his  weekly 
and  going  to  New  Zealand. 
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Symposium 
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American  Council  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  made  up  of  both  educators  and 
media  personnel,  but  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  also  slowly  moving  into  the 
area.  This,  according  to  at  least  one  per¬ 
son,  could  cause  some  problems  even 
though  “it’s  hard  to  be  defensive  when  the 
(federal)  agency  is  seeking  better  educa¬ 
tion.” 

In  the  end,  the  consensus  was  that  the 
various  times  during  the  sessions,  with 
almost  everyone  agreeing  that  they  are 
valuable,  but  with  different  ideas  on  how 
they  should  be  handled: 

— Some  deans  thought  students  should 
be  given  college  credit ;  others  opposed  the 
idea. 

— If  the  student  receives  college  credit, 
should  he  also  be  paid  by  the  newspaper? 
Again,  some  educators  agreed,  others  dis¬ 
agreed. 

— An  editor  wondered  if  internships 
could  not  be  arranged  during  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  as  well  as  the  tradition¬ 
al  summer  experiences. 

— How  best  can  supei'vision  of  the  in¬ 
tern  by  both  the  newspaper  and  the  school 
be  assured? 

— What  sort  of  training  should  the  in¬ 
tern  receive?  Several  editors  mentioned 
intern  training  programs  which  they  had 
set  up,  with  Ernest  Cutts  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C.)  Evening  Post  having  perhaps 
the  most  complete  one. 

In  the  end,  the  consensus  was  that  the 
methods  should  be  left  up  to  the  individu¬ 
al  school  and  newspaper  to  work  out,  but 
that  the  entire  program  should  be  ex¬ 
panded. 

The  symposium  covered  a  number  of 
other  topics  relating  to  needs  of  both  edi¬ 
tors  and  educators,  among  them  problems 
attached  to  the  increasing  number  of 
women  in  the  newsrooms  (one  editor  not¬ 
ing  that  his  newsroom  staff  is  about 
three-fifths  female) ;  problems  relating  to 
teaching  ethical  standards;  and  whether 
journalism  schools  should  invest  in  expen¬ 
sive  hardware  to  teach  new  technological 
advances. 

Infoi'mal  comments  when  the  symposi¬ 
um  ended  indicated  that  among  this  group 
at  least,  each  area  had  a  new  knowledge 
and  respect  for  the  problems  of  the  other, 
plus  some  practical  ideas  on  continuing 
communication  between  the  two. 


Lloyd  W.  Brown  Jr.  is  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
This  report  was  prepared  expressly  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation, 


Guild  loses  election 

A  bid  by  The  Newspaper  Guild  to  rep¬ 
resent  employees  at  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times  failed  June  16  with  a  vote  of 
153  against  and  80  in  favor  of  the  Guild. 
Four  ballots  were  challenged  in  the  first 
election  to  be  held  at  paper  since  1942. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 
Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .... 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  (OTC)  .. 
Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  .. 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .... 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  ... 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Comsat  (NYSE)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Datascan  (OTC)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  _ 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .... 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedef  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 
No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE) 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .. 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  ... 

Wood  Industries  (OTC)  . 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham.  Harper  S  Steers  (OTC)  - 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (AMEX)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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AP  editors  oppose 
credential  check 

The  California-Nevada  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Council  has  voted 
its  opposition  to  letting  the  Secret  Service 
screen  credentials  of  newsmen  who  wish 
to  cover  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions. 

At  their  meeting  June  15  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  APNEC  members,  by  a  divided 
vote,  backed  the  Congressional  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents  in  its  stand 
against  the  proposed  security  checks,  to  be 
made  before  credentials  can  be  issued. 

The  motion  was  made  by  Alexander 
Bodi,  editor  of  the  Palo  Alto  Times. 


Money  Matters  By  Robert  C.  Davis 


No  policy  voice  at  the  commune — The 
absence  of  a  voice  in  the  Detroit  News’ 
editorial  policy  will  cause  an  Ann  Arbor 
commune  to  divest  itself  of  newly- 
acquired  shares  in  the  newspaper. 

Guerin  Scripps  Wilkinson,  a  member  of 
the  American  Revolutionary  Media 
(ARM)  commune,  received  400  shares  of 
the  stock  valued  at  more  than  $100,000 
from  trust  on  his  19th  birthday  recently. 

Wilkinson  promptly  turned  the  stock 
over  the  commune,  which  publi.shes  a 
newspaper  named  “Conspiracy,”  and  now 
expects  to  see  the  stock  sold.  A  commune 
leader  said  its  percentage  of  ownership 
would  not  give  the  commune  enough  voice 
to  influence  operations  of  the  News. 

Wilkinson,  a  fifth  generation  heir  of 
News  founder  James  Edward  Scripps,  is 
the  son  of  Warren  Wilkinson,  a  director 
of  the  Evening  News  Association  and 
president  of  a  plastics  company. 

Commune  leaders  said  proceeds  of  the 
sale  will  be  used  to  finance  a  new  coffee¬ 
house  and  expand  operations  of  its  tv 
cooperative. 

*  * 

Another  ad  agency  to  go  public — 
Batten,  Barten,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc., 
America’s  fourth  largest  advertising 
agency,  this  fall  may  be  added  to  the  list 
of  agencies  that  sell  shares  to  the  public. 
Last  year,  the  agency  reportedly  dropped 
$19  million  in  bookings  to  $331.5  million. 

4c  * 

Tacoma  paper  goes  to  court — The 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune,  has  filed 
suit  against  the  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  on 
charges  that  it  misrepresented  its  liabilit¬ 
ies  to  shareholders  of  West  Tacoma 
Newsprint  Co.,  with  which  it  merged  in 
1969. 


The  complaint  charges  that  undisclosed 
were  federal  tax  liabilities  of  up  to  $5 
million,  a  $40  million  loss  from  underwrit¬ 
ing  performance  bonds  for  Burnett-Boise 
Corp.  and  a  $40  million  loss  from  the 
development  of  recreational  communities. 
Boise  Cascade  announced  its  intention  to 
fight  the  suit  which  seeks  damages  of 
$35.9  million. 

*  *  * 

Knight’s  stock  switch — The  Board  of 
directors  of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  plans 
an  exchange  of  common  shares  for  196,- 
665  shares  of  preferred  stock  outstanding, 
according  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board.  The  offer,  which  the  board  said 
would  improve  common  stock  earnings, 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  stockhold¬ 
ers  at  a  special  meeting  September  20  and 
is  subject  to  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  on  its  taxability. 

The  market  value  of  prefen’ed  shares  to 
common  would  be  determined  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  apprasier  on  the  exchange  date  to 
be  set  by  the  board. 

The  board  announced  a  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  seven  cents  per  share  of  common 
stock,  payable  July  13  to  shareholders  of 
record  June  30,  and  90  cents  a  share  on 
$3.60  cumulative  preferred,  payable  Sep¬ 
tember  11  to  shareholders  of  record  on 
September  5. 

*  *  * 

Dollar  briefs — Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  24  cents  a  share  on 
its  common  stock  for  the  current  quarter. 
The  dividend  is  payable  July  14  to  holders 
of  record  June  30. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  has  announced  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  25  cents  a  share 
payable  September  1  to  stockholdei*s  of 
record  on  August  14. 


'I  . . .  ',i;iiii::ii:iiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiii:iiii;iii:iiii!iiii:i|iiiiiii!iiiiii! 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ORDER  BLANK 

I  Name _ 

I  Address _ 

I  City _ State _ Zip _ 

I  Authorized  by _ 

I  Classification _ 

I  Copy - 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  Run  for _ Weeks. 

P  mail  my  replies  daily  □Till  Forbidden 

1  Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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classified  section 

from  ovr  Vast  Nowspopor  AuiMoiico 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BIRTHDAY  QUIZ.  Try  it!  You’ll  like  Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTER- 
it.  Gordon  Greb,  2646  Hillpark,  San  NATIONAL"  can  do  for  you.  Com- 
lose,  Calif.  95124.  plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 

ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af- 

- - — ■ — - - ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 

r'Hff  /IPf  V  101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 

(AC  608)  754-8151. 


DR.  A 


COMEDY  FILLERS 

A  NICKEL  A  TICKLE 
Side-splitting  Fillers  a  nickel  each! 
W'eekly  Humor  Column  for  less  than. 
One  Dollar.  Bob  Orben’s  sharp  witi 
(Skelton.  Paar,  etc.)  now  creates 
COMEDY  FILLERS  for  newspapers. 
Over  75  timely,  funny,  original  One- 
Liners  monthly.  Also  ideal  for  col¬ 
umnists,  cartoonists.  Special  summer 
starter  price.  Free  Sample.  The  Come- 
iv  Center,  Inc.,  1529-E  East  19th 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11230. 


COMIC.  STRIPS 


12  COMIC  STRIPS.  3  panel  cartoons, 
J  crossword  puzzle.  4  samples  of  each. 
L^end  $2.  Pat  Anderson  Features.  3230 
'  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga.  31704. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^USI/VEsFoPPORTUATTlis" 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CASSETTES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DUE  BILLS 


1 

BIRTHDAY  QUIZ 

NEWS  LOG  \ 

HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 
ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC 
20054  Pacific  Hiway  So.  Seattle.  Wa.  98188 
(206)878  8900 


POLITIC.4L 

WEEKLY  WASHINGTON  Political 
column — Informed,  involved  commen¬ 
taries — moderate-liberal,  fresh,  tough, 
cheap  800-word  column — longer  fea¬ 
tures  too.  Write  for  samples,  rates : 
Jacqueney,  815  Oronoco  St..  Ale.xan- 
dria.  Va.  22314. 


RE.4L  EST.4TE 

QUESTIONS  ON  REALTY?  Readers 
wanting  answers  will  find  them  in  this 
question  and  answer  proiiosed  column. 
Mr.  "B”.  160-2.3  119  Rd.,  Baisley  Park. 
N.Y.  11434. 


TONGUE  l^  CHEEK 


TRICKED  BY  MY 
MIMEOGRAPH  MACHINE! 

Rex.  my  electric  mimeo,  liked  my  new 
weekly  humor  column  so  much  that  he 
ran  off  an  extra  9,000  copies  when  my 
back  was  turned.  Now  I’ve  got  to  clear 
out  this  stock  to  make  room  for  next 
month's  columns!  Reasonable  price,  sub¬ 
stitute  column  guarantee  (If  you  don’t 
like  an  individual  column.  I'll  provide 
a  replacement  free).  Durant  Imboden. 
Piltdown  Features,  3032  N.E.  140th,  Se¬ 
attle,  Wash.  98125.  Write  for  samples. 


yEWSPAPER  .4PPR4ISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insuranee  pur- 
tioses.  Sensible  fees.  Broehure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newsi>apcr  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


\EWSP.4PERS  FOR  S.4LE 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 


$20M  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  2.400  paid. 
News-Record  serves  Enka.  Candler, 
West  Ashville  area  Buncombe  (bounty 
North  Carolina  mountain  resort  area. 
Gross  plus  A/R.  Write  CNl.  Box  1777, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6.345 

RETIRING  PUBLISHER  suburban 
group  Zone  2  will  sell  to  professionally 
and  financi.ally  qualified  newsman  or 
group:  29' ;  down,  reasonable  payout, 
total  price  $160,000.  Strong  staff  will 
stay.  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'out  this  stock  to  make  room  for  next 

'  _ _ ^ _ I  month's  columns!  Reasonable  price,  sub- 

'  isiitute  column  guarantee  (If  you  don’t 

I  ‘M.\RG.A  EYES  THE  STARS” — E’x-  like  an  individual  column.  I’ll  provide 
citing  weekly  horoscope  column  in  ovei  a  replacement  free).  Durant  Imboden. 
100  papers.  4  weeks  free  trial.  Queen  Piltdown  Features,  3032  N.E.  140th,  Se- 
City  Publishers,  6541  S.  Pontiac  Ct.,  attle,  Wash.  98125.  Write  for  samples. 
Englewood,  Colo.  80110.  I 

I- - - - - - 

!  HUMOR  - 

- - TV  EDITORIAL  PACKAGES  or  com- 

"GEB  WHIZ,  BOSS’’— Weekly  humor  P'ete  TV  magazines  customized  for 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s  your  area.  Available  at  low  rates, 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of  Profit  before  publication  plan.  Tel-.Aire, 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses  2112  McKinney  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands - 

Samples^  Elianor"  Harri',  "c/r'S;  "^th 

^view.  P.O.  Box  589.  Miami.  Fla.-  Ifetsvork '^srryi[;:es'-°a^nd‘^'’mo"!ie^  hi^h' 

*  lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 

area  are  include<l.  Materia!  is  sent  to 
already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
MIDDLE  E.4ST  &  veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar- 

t  JTI\  AMFRICJ  rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 

_  _  ■  _ _  deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Logs 
1.400  3.7mm.  COLOR  TRAN’SPAREN-  neaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
TIES  of  Middle  Eastern  countries  ofl3ox  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Syria,  Iraq,  Lebanon.  Interviews  with; 

top  i^ersonalities  of  the  Arab  Work:  — - - - - — — — 

(Charles  Malik.  Leaders  of  Jewish  WI\ES 

community  in  Syria.  Palestine  re^^u- _ _ 

cees,  etc.).  Notes  of  Archaeological' 

interest,  sketches  on  cultural  tradition.  ON  WINES,  graphic  informative.  Bill 
We  supply  at  your  demand  covering!^^^®^®i^»  P»0«  Box  11278,  Elkins  Park, 
.nformation  with  photos — color  or'Pa^«  19117. 
black  and  white — on  Latin  American 
events.  Ti’avel  exiieriences,  zoologies, 

Imtanics,  oarloons,  by  well  known  pro-  II\TEREST 

fessionals  free  lance,  in  Spanish,  Eng-  - - - - — - - - - 

lish  and  French.  Write  Marcelo  Men- 

idieta,  Montevideo,  468-7®,  ap.  A,  HP  A  I 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Phone  46-3161.  /  \ 


BLACK  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  pub-  SAVE  YOUR  EYES— Have  the  best 

lisher-Chicago-would  consider  serious  '[I  tow".  Challenge  to  Professor 

•*1.  •OA  or  AAA  ^  Marshall  McLuhan,  $4.50.  Free  Bro- 

investor  with  $20-25  000  for  expansion  ^hure  of  over  100  selections.  Aquarius 

of  going  concern.  Box  881,  Editor  &  Educational  Enterprises,  18  Orchard 

Publisher.  .  St.,  Summit,  N.J. 


^EWSP.4PER  BROKERS  \ 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers,  1 
magazines:  appraisals,  consulting.  | 

Krehhiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Servire.  i 
P.ox  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280.  i 


ME'L  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultntion  i 

13.SS  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786  ! 

[  Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

!  CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.,  : 
j  6614  Rutgers  Street  ' 

1  Houston.  'Texas — 77005 

I  Ph  (713)  664-9414 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 

"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 

:  SALES.  SERVICES.  M.\NACEMENT 

134  S.  Piinama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 

I  Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

i  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
!  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
!  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  Bo;:  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  4885S. 


'The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  .349-7422. 
“Americ.a’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspniiers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


j  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS  i 
for  purchase  and  sale  of  ' 

I  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
I  in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

I  National  Press  Building 

:  Washington,  D.C.  20004 

I  (AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133  I 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  (luality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  propeity, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  7.33-8053  nights:  or  1 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  t(^  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

WANT  TO  START  a  free  newspaper, 
shopper  or  other  publication?  I  have 
the  time  and  know-how.  Surcessfiilly 
retired  publishing  field  at  47  years. 
Norman  E.  Bailey,  Publications  Con¬ 
sultant,  91  Leavitt  Rd.,  Hampton,  N.H. 
03842,  Ph:  (603)  926-8187. 


CLASSIFIED 

Atlverlishig  Rales 

’’POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order! 

4-weeks  .  SLID  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  liiii:.  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  snaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Oo  not  send  Irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


•’ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wMks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-week$  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ay*..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
I  AC  212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  4-YEAR-OLD  Classified  Shop- 
I)er  with  potential  for  great  strength  in 
Northern  California  small  metro  mar¬ 
ket.  All  or  part  interest.  liox  90.3,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Puldisher. 

\VE.ST  COAST  NEWSPAPER  an.l  i.ul>- 
lishing  house,  .aO.OOO  square  feet,  hrick 
and  steel  construction.  Presses  in¬ 
stalled.  Robert  Peck,  2")S00  Northwest¬ 
ern  Hwv.,  Southfield,  Mich.  48075. 
(313)  .357-4800. 

SMALL,  LONG  ESTAHLISHEI)  news¬ 
paper  in  U.S.  tropic  area.  High  growth 
IKrtential.  Small  down  payment  for 
qualified  buyer.  Box  941,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

UPSTATE  N.  Y. — two  small  weeklies: 
gross  $.53,000;  4,000  paid:  1,500  free; 
asking  $59,000.  Other:  1,600  paid:  200 
free;  asking  $23,000.  Both  include 
cold-type,  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3336 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

TRADE  DIRECTORY— Ideal  for  small 
printer.  Very  reasonable!  Also  new  GB 
collator.  Box  1,  Neosho.  Mo. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love. 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRF»SENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTO  WRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

AVAILABLE  NOW — Compugraphic  Jr. 
Justape  #5054;  Elrod  Morlel  F  #F5411- 
E;  and  Electronic  Tracer  Mo<lel  ER 
#JSF-5111  210  with  dot  attachment. 
A.  W.  Bassett.  News,  Pampa,  Texas 
79065. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
ty|)e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1.500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  600)  428-3223 

TWO  PHOTON  ADMASTERS  Model 
200.A.  Each  comt>lete  with  lenses  6  to 
72  point,  16  font  film  disc  and  width 
carriage.  W'ill  intermix  size  and  faces, 
arton-iatic  justification,  leadering;  will 
quad  left,  right,  center  and  multiple 
justify.  A  steal  at  $4000  each  or  both 
for  $7000.  Also  a  2971  Compugraphic, 
take  over  lease  payments  of  $238.00 
tier  month,  nothing  down.  Three  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt  Friden  7  level  tai>e  iiunch- 
ers  at  $1100  each.  Andersen  Tytieset- 
ting  Co.,  Inc..  308  Fifth  Ave.  So.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415.  Phone  (612) 
333-0374. 

WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don*t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr..  M^ina,  OH — 44256. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


2-STATlON  INSERTER  just  over¬ 
hauled  Insertomatic  will  do  your  job 
at  9,000  tier  hour.  A  $-saver  at  $5,500. 
Tom  Manning.  Daily  Advance,  Eliza- 
l«th  City,  N.C.  27909. 

FOLD/ WRAP/TIE  single  papers  with 
a  PAPER  MAN®.  Reconditioned,  up¬ 
dated  trade-ins  at  bargain  prices,  like 
new  guarantee.  A  money  maker  for 
distributor/carrier  mailroom.  Stepi)er 
PAPER  MAN®,  Box  103,  Olathe, 
Kans.  66061.  (913)  782-2580. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


STEREOTYPE 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONETY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


miscf:llaneoijs 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE!  As  a  package. 
6  unit  Goss  Straightline,  2  double 
folders,  ballon  former.  2  quarter 
folders.  3  iH)rtable  fountains.  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  1  automatic  elec¬ 
tric  idate  conveyor  and  lift.  Stereo, 
2  ponies,  router,  8-ton  electric  pot. 
etc.  Bill  Spear,  Matzner  Publications, 
1661  Rt.  3.  Wayne,  N.J.  or  call  (201) 
697-8907.  After  6  PM  (201)  PA  8-92,59. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All  ; 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write:  \ 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455  | 

Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22*4"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

16-PAGE,  UNITUBULAR  No.  724 
with  color  hump.  Loyal  S.  Dixon  Co., 
Inc.,  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley, 
Calif.  (213)  875-1184. 


OR  BEST  OFFER 

BUYS 

Hoe  full  page  Mat  Roller, 
Excellent  working  order, 
Model  23,  220  volts,  3 
phase  with  Mat  cabinet 

Mr.  Andrus 
The  Dearborn  Press 
14510  Michigan  Avenue 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48126 
LU  1-3490 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planne<I  and  soundly  executeil 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason¬ 
able  cost  per  subscription.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  our  telei)hone  solicitation  methmls 
are  thorough  and  skillerl.  Backed  by 
years  of  active  experience  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field.  Call  or  write  for  further 
information 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
361  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Penna.  19006 
(215)  WI  7-5215 


INCREASED  CIRCLTLATION 
An  increase  in  your  home  delivery  as- 
•sured  by  telephone  solicitation.  Call  or 
write  for  information. 

J.  D.  Marquez  (203)  232-3874 
140  Kane  A-1 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  06119 


WILL  DISMANTLE  24-page  tubular, 
rollers,  gears,  frames — what  do  you 
need?  Capco  |)ortable  fountain,  double 
I)age  fountains,  2 — 50  hp.  motors,  page 
casting  box.  plate  chipi)ing  block,  jdate 
finisher  with  new  track,  vacuum  ea.st- 
ing  box.  Make  an  offer — surprise  your¬ 
self!  The  E'l  Dorado  (Kansas)  Times. 
(316)  321-1120,  David  Clymer  or  Glenn 
German. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING  4  units 
comidete  with  half  and  iiuarter.  double 
])aiall°l  folder,  sheeter.  Also  Urbanite 
quarter  folder,  like-new  condition.  Box 
865,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call  (.312) 
738-1200. 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER  PRESSES 
23,'.;"  Cutoff 
90°  Plate  St;igger 
Tension  Lockup 
Extreme  Color  Flexibility 
Full  speed  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
Available  1973 
Fmm  the  plant  of  THE' 

ST.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH 
Well  Maintained 

Will  Provid.?  Excellent  PixMliiction 
For  further  details  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherrv  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

64108.  (816)  221-9060 


MAILROOM  _ 

CHESHIRE  545  LABEL  AFFIXING  W  ANTED  TO  BUY 

machine  with  quarter  folder.  Will  label 

affix  newspaper,  magazine,  etc.  at  COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES,  models 
speeds  up  to  16,000  per  hour.  Save  2961  and  4961.  single  or  twin  lens, 
thousands  of  dollars  as  compared  to  in  gofal  condition.  Goo<l  prices  offered, 
price  new.  Rapid  Leasing  Co.,  Inc.,  Tentikill  Assor-iates.  Inc.,  1183  West- 
260  W.  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  side  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  (201) 
10018.  Ph:  (212)  926-7787.  792-6353. 
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PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Extort  Service  —World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J.-  07.307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-'HME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Werinesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


Help 

Wanted ... 

ACADEMIC 

FACULTY  VACANCY  for  enthusiastic 
news-e<litorial  teacher  with  sound  news- 
l>ai>er  experience,  at  least  MA,  hope¬ 
fully  cre<ientials  for  relateil  journalism 
area.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits. 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  Letter 
and  resume  welcome.  Dean  Wayne 
Rowland,  School  of  Journalism.  Drake 
University,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50311. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  olTset 
daily  is  looking  for  a  Business  Manager 
whose  strong  area  is  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  First  effort  to  be  directed  toward 
organizing  and  retaining  ad  staff.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary.  Send  resume  to 
Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT  wanted 
to  understuily  our  controller  who  has 
been  with  us  40  years  and  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  retirement.  The  person  we 
;  want  could  be  in  the  numl»er  2  or  3 
siK>t  in  the  accounting  department  of 
a  larger  newspaper.  We  are  a  West 
Coast  daily  with  circulation  approach¬ 
ing  50,000.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  883,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

TELEPHONE  SALES 
Need  experienced  circulation  telephone 
sales  supervisor  to  start  new  program 
for  over  300,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Senil  resume  in  confidence. 
Box  873.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

I  LEADING  BRAZILIAN  DAILY  seeks 
experienced  circulation  manager  to 
serve  as  consultant  in  Rio  <le  Jan¬ 
eiro  for  iieriod  of  up  to  one  year. 
Write  to  GIoIm)  Television  Network  of 
Brazil,  777  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  and  include  resume. 

:  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  current- 
I  ly  employeil  circulation  personnel  to 
I  become  ]»art  of  well  establishes!,  highly 
'  resi)ecle<l  organization  providing  news¬ 
paper  service.  Excellent  salary,  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  i>rograms,  paid  vaca- 
:  tion  and  other  benefits.  Outstanding 
oi>portiinity  for  energetic  person,  pre- 
I  ferably  residing  in  Zone  4.  All  in- 
!  quiries  will  lie  consuleresl.  Send  enm- 
;  plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
i  in  confidence  to  Box  925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

'  CIRCULATION  SALES  reoresenta- 
‘  tives  wanted.  Excellent  lienefits,  holi¬ 
days,  small  <laily  in  central  Massachu¬ 
setts  with  large  appetite.  Start  at  $145 
*  with  experience  in  sales.  service, 
'  newsboys.  Future  dejiends  on  your  ag¬ 
gressiveness.  Send  resume.  Box  945, 
I  Ed.toi*  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  PRO  for  Sunday-only 
.  i  pa]K>r  in  dynamic  area.  Great  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  non-<'hair-warmer.  Box  919, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISI^G 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGE'R  for  Vermont 
daily  and  Sunday.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  w'ith  ideas  and  promotions. 
Salary  oi>en.  Send  resume  and  salary 
to  Steven  C.  Lake.  Advertising  Dj- 
rector.  Vermont  Publishing  Corp.,  158 
Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt.  05401. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— IB. 000  cir¬ 
culation  offset  daily  with  excellent 
I  classifieil  potential  is  offering  very  good 
I  salary  plus  commission  and  excellent 
:  working  conditions  to  jierson  of  proven 
I  sales  and  management  ability.  Apply 
by  letter  to  Paul  naul>el.  News-Mes- 
!  senger,  107  S.  Arch  St.,  Fremont,  Ohio 
43420. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

START  A  NEWSPAPER.  Continue 
50'!!?'  and  30%  ffrowth  past  2  years  on 
another.  This  is  an  unusual  challenge 
for  leadership  and  sales  results.  We 
have  two  military  newspapers  (weekly 
and  bi-weekly)  _  needinp;  an  advertisinff 
manager.  Require  energy  and  stability 
for  a  career  building  position.  Contact 
Bill  Sheldon,  The  Seabag,  Box  601, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23451.  (703)  425- 
7314. 

AD  SALESMAN  wante<i  by  expanding 
weekly  group  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  campaigns,  graphics,  and 
h.ave  administrative  ability.  Room  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  891,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small, 
growing  daily  in  Mountain  States. 
Great  |H>tential  for  growth  now  and  in 
future.  Box  935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTiSIJSG 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^ImESSROOM^ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
If  you’re  a  top  protiucer  on  a  medium 
size  daily  and  ready  to  move  up  to  a 
Krowinj?  200,000  daily,  here  is  your 
opix)rtunity  to  join  one  of  the  South¬ 
east’s  finest  newspapers  (Zone  3). 

You  should  have  some  formal  educa¬ 
tion  in  marketing-business  with  5  to 
10  years  staff  experience.  We’ll  train 
you  to  handle  key  accounts  and  will 
provide  manjijrement  op|M)rtunily.  We 
offer  a  full  range  of  fringe  benefits 
including  paid  vacation,  free  hospitali¬ 
zation  and  life  insurance  and  tuition 
refund  plan. 

Come  grow  with  us  where  the  work  is 
challenging  and  the  living  is  great. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Box  910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opi>ortunity  Employer 


AD  SALESMAN-BUSINESS  Manager 
for  award  winning  South  Carolina  uni¬ 
versity  town  weekly.  Send  complete 
<letails,  salary  requirements.  Box  920. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY  SEASHORE  AREA— 
Rapid  growth  morning  daily  newspaper 
has  opening  for  experienced  and  am¬ 
bitious  self-stai-ter  in  our  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department.  This  leading  daily 
newspaper  offers  good  starting  salary. 
l>onus  plan,  mileage  and  excellent  com¬ 
pany  l>enefits.  Here’s  your  chance  to 
go  with  South  Jersey’s  leading  daily 
newspaper.  Sen<l  complete  resume  to : 
Mr.  James  H.  Williams.  Advertising 
Director.  The  Press.  1900  Atlantic 
Ave..  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  0S404. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

18,000  PM  offset  in  Zone  4  wants  a 
manager  and  not  just  a  self-starter 
and  doer.  Research,  plan  an<l  design 
news  coverage  anri  staff  for  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  dailies — and  communi¬ 
ties — in  the  Southeast.  We  want  a 
Managing  Editor  who  can  develop  next 
month’s  and  next  year’s  product  and 
<'oncentrate  his  people-handling  talents 
on  training  and  motivating  others  to 
make  toclay’s  product  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter.  Normal  staff  of  14  includes  city 
and  wire  editors.  Pay  and  fringes 
cjimmensurate  with  your  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  family  location.  Send  resume  to 
Box  S31,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NEWLY-OFFSET  afternoon  daily,  cir¬ 
culation  IfiM.  needs  exper-enced  copy 
reader.  Write  Box  847,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  BILINGUAL  Managing  Editor 
with  full  command  of  English  and 
Spanish  for  big  city  daily  newspaper. 
Salary  open.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
8^9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED  to  dire<‘t  content 
and  layout  weekly  feature  supplement 
for  20.000  Zone  2  daily.  Salary  dei>ends 
experience,  enthusiasm  and  feature 
and  tyj>ograT»hic  abilities.  Box  930, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  2  RURAL  AREA  daily  with 
r».000  circ\ilation  seeks  m.anaging  e<Iitor 
to  lead  and  work  with  3  staffers.  In¬ 
clude  salary  requirements  with  resume. 
Box  920.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  MAKE-UP  PERSON  nee<le<l 
immcMliately.  Interested  in  becoming  a 
vital  part  of  an  aggressive  sports 
st.aff?  I^arge  Midwestern  daily  has  an 
imme<liate  opportunity  for  a  skille<l 
make-up  person  with  the  right  kind  of 
talent  ff»r  l*oth  morning  and  Sunday 
editions.  Write  or  call  Paul  King. 
ST>orts  Editor.  Journal  Star,  Peoria, 
Ill.  01601:  phone  (309)  688-2411. 

YOUTHFUL  NEWS  PRO.  preferably 
with  5  years  experience  learning  the 
trade.  Oi)ening  on  a  small  offset  daily 
for  a  r»roven  stable  writer  who  can 
handle  some  layout  and  headline  work. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Position  is 
what  you  can  make  of  it.  including  a 
title.  Sen»l  stories,  photos  you've  pm- 
<luced  to  Bedford  Gazette,  Bedford,  Pa. 
15522. 
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COPY  EDITOR  for  metropolitan 
North  Jersey  AM  daily.  lmme<liate 
o|)ening  for  experienced  person  who 
can  edit  both  local  and  wire  copy. 
Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  Kansas  daily. 
Staff  of  three.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
reporters,  know  wire  and  photography, 
cover  some  assignments.  Experience, 
not  age,  is  major  factor.  All  benefits, 
including  profit  sharing.  Salary  oi>en. 
Box  867,  Editor  &  Puldisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  AND  city 
e<litor  for  Midwest  daily.  Chance  for 
advancement  in  group  ownership. 
Please  send  resume  to  J.  J.  Donnellan, 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  III. 
61021. 


CAN  YOU  SAY.  “GAY  LIB.”  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  GIGGLE?  We’re  serious,  and 
we're  seriously  looking  for  a  reporter- 
desk  man  for  one  of  the  most  unusual 
biweekly  publications  going:  the  AD¬ 
VOCATE.  Los  Angeles-base<l.  national 
newspaper  of  America’s  homosexual 
community.  Porn  isn’t  our  bag.  News 
is.  And  if  you’re  looking  for  a  lark, 
<lon’t  apply.  We  nee<l  a  hard  worker.  | 
with  th.at  old  crusading  spirit,  who’s 
willing  to  settle  for  a  little  less  now  ‘ 
to  build  a  brighter  future  for  a  lot  of 
US.  Rush  resume  and  salary  required:  i 
Dept.  DM.  Advocate.  Box  74693.  Los  ; 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 


CITY  EDITOR — Medium-size  southern 
New  England  daily  (Monday  through 
Saturday!  has  immediate  opening  for 
energetic  individual  with  experience. 
This  is  an  unusual  long-range  opi>or-  ; 
tunity  for  a  newsman  who  is  well 
versed  in  all  phases  of  reporting.  Must  | 
be  management  oriented  and  be  tern-  ' 
peramentally  suited  to  directing  a 
Guild  staff.  References  required.  Resume  , 
to  Box  90.5,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  ! 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED  sports  copy 
e<l:lor  is  neecled  for  Chart  Area  1 
daily.  3  to  years  experience  in  snofts 
a  must.  Excellent  salary  and  Ivetter 
than  average  fringes.  Write  Box  9.36, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Applications  From  All  Races  Desired. 


DE.'^KMAN  for  AM  dally  in  .'>outh 
Central  Arkansas.  Will  consider  crea¬ 
tive  l)eginner  familiar  with  layout  and 
editing.  Call  or  sen<l  resume  to  W.  J. 
Elvin,  Manapinp  Editor,  El  Dorado 
I>ailv  News.  El  Dora<l(>,  Ark.  71730.  ! 
(.301!  S62-6611.  I 


NF3WS  EXECUTIVE  mature.  ct)m-  , 
petent  all  areas,  who  can  develop  into  j 
managing  editor,  and  who  wants  to 
make  career  of  siiburb.\n  journalism. 
No  resume  builders.  We  offer  t»ood  fu¬ 
ture  with  excellent  benefits.  g(Knl 
schools.  S«  n<l  all  details  inclmbug  ‘‘  d 
ary  roipiirements  to  Box  932,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR 

.  Writer/Editor  for  specialize*!  travel 
I  and  Itoating  magazines.  Strong  on  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Camera  ability  helpful. 
2—3  years  experience.  Resume  an<l  sam- 
i  pie  to  Publisher.  Market  Comniunic.''- 
;  ti<»ns,  Inc..  .334  North  Broadway,  Mil- 
!  waukee.  Wise.  .33202. 


KI!lTOiilAL  WRITER  neeiled_  for  me- 
ilium  size<l  ilailv  in  Zr>ne  3.  PaTi«>r 
pursues  independent  policy  on  issues 
with  strong  community  resjiert.  F7m- 
phasis  is  <m  clear  thinking,  rational 
iM.nclusicms.  Editorial  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Resume,  clips,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  95  L  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  COPY  F’DITOR,  ex|K*rience*l.  able  t*) 
:  sharply  e<lit  local  c»»py.  fast.  han«lle 
'  wire,  pianluc*-  ciuality  hea«llinos.  lay 
!  out  ]>ages.  *lin*ct  rithers.  .Afternoon 
dailv.  40  to  50.00(t  class.  Midwest.  No 
[  l»eginners.  Box  918,  Editor  &  Pub- 
(  Usher. 


AGUlCl'LTl’RAL  WRITING  and  el-t¬ 
ing  eareer  opportunity  for  energetic 
I-erstin  with  two  to  five  years  journal- 
'sm  e\|)erienee  who  wants  !*esponsibil- 
ity  in  serving  top  T>roducers  in  the 
bvestiM'k  indust  ry.  pn»vi<ling  sophisti¬ 
cated  management-oriente*!  informa- 
tbm.  College  *legre€  necessary  and 
farm  backgroun*!  preferred.  Send 
resume  incbnling  salary  re<iuirement 
to  Box  933.  E*lit*»r  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  WEEKLY  neetls  part  time 
writers  in  South,  Southwest,  West. 
Jim  Martin,  P.O.  Box  1S6S,  Ft,  Worth, 
Texas  76101. 


WRITER-LAWYER 

Rapidly  growing  newsletter  publishing 
company  needs  writer  with  ability  to 
turn  legal  material  into  good  business¬ 
man’s  English.  Excellent  siilary.  Write 
to:  BUSINESSMAN  &  THE  LAW.  799 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 
(Bar  member  not  necessary.) 


LIBRARIAN 

OpiKirtunity  for  a  qualifieil  librarian 
to  join  the  fastest  growing  newspaiier 
in  the  country  and  live  in  F'lorida, 
t*;o.  The  staff  of  our  automated  library 
nce<ls  a  lead /r  de«licate<l  to  the  best  in 
service  to  an  alert,  aggressive  staff. 
Library  knowle<lge  an*l  manage¬ 

ment  skills  are  musts.  Personnel  De¬ 
partment.  O’rlando  Sentinel  Star,  P.O. 
Box  2S33,  Orlando.  Kla.  32S02. 

COUNTRY  EDITOR 
In  Southern  Vermont 
Hanille  copy  (mostly  handwritten! 
from  countr.v  corresiM>n*lents  in  22 
towns.  Originate,  write  anti  ph<»tt)- 
graph  own  features,  plus  tlo  news 
voverage.  anti  stimetimes  think  in  mag-  ; 

I  azine  terms.  Possibly  wire  tditor’s  | 
;  work  thrown  in  for  relaxation.  Prt»-  | 
'  fessional  experience  ami  Interview  j 
necessary.  Meal  for  Sf»m«t»ne  letl  up  | 
with  big  city  snmg  anti  salaries.  Ver-  j 
mtuit  iKH-kons.  Write  Box  9.33,  Ei|itt>r 
,  &  Publisher.  | 

I  COPY  DESK.  27.00n  AM  offset.  Mu.st 
I  be  experienced.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Ben  Kent.  Asstxiate 
Editor.  Messenger  and  Intiuirer,  P.O. 

I  Box  726,  OwenslKiro.  Ky.  42301. 


LlltHARlAyS 

A  MEDIUM-SIZED  FLOKIDA  daily 
ncctls  an  ex!>erience<I  librarian  tti  re¬ 
organize  the  files  we  have  and  set  up 
new  ones.  Ideal  lo<*ation  for  mature 
person  within  a  few  years  of  retin^- 
ment  or  younger  person  on  the  way  up 
but  unable  to  advance  in  present  job. 
Bt>x  921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  MACHIMSTS 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINIST— Give  com- 
I  plete  tletails  about  yourself.  All  replies 
I  strictly  confidential.  Please  mail  appli-  . 
;  cation  to  Box  .898,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


PRESSROOM 

'■  COMIUNATIOX  MAX,  Doss  Stiaik'ht- 
i  line,  wtMitl  stereo.  Publish  6  afterntmn 
I  anti  Sunday  rntirning.  33  ht>ur  week, 
ouisianding  pension.  Scale  $190.  Con- 
.  traft  now  o|K*n.  Btix  943,  Etiitor 
I  Puldisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSET 
Exi>erienced  offset  foreman  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone 
5.  Please  send  resume  and  home  phone 
numl)er  in  reply.  Box  895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
70,000  Morning  Daily — Zone  2.  Union 
Shop.  Web  Offset  experience  desirable. 
All  fringes.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  924,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 

Are  you  creating  provocative  order- 
pulling  carrier  pronuition?  Like  the 
ojiportunity  to  write  railio  ami  p*int 
atlveitising  in  Chicago?  The  Chicago 
Tribune  is  ItHi’ving  for  a  person  who 
ctimbines  ideas  and  top  writing  ability 
with  exi>erience  in  preparing  a  heavy 
volume  of  carrier-orientisl  promtition 
material.  If  you  can  ]»rove  to  us  that 
yt»u  can  hamlle  with  flair  a  large  vt»l- 
ume  tif  material,  there’s  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  t(»p  lH*nefits,  ami  a  gtiotl  salary 
awaiting  you  in  the  Tribune’s  promo- 
t3)n  tlepartment.  Write  Les  Britlges. 
Circulatitin  Promt  t ion  Manager,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  433  N.  Michigan,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.  60611. 


PUBLIC  RELATlOyS 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.,  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  staff  writer  in  public  relations. 
Journalism  degree.  2  years  newspaper 
experience  require<l.  Sontl  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  retjuirements  to  Box  923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES 

RAPIDLY  GROWING  COMPANY  fepks 
successful,  experience*!  tlisplay  atlver- 
tising  salesman.  Exciting  opportunity 
to  sell  nationally  known  newspaper 
school  program  ami  associate*!  adver¬ 
tising.  Program  sponsore*!  by  more 
th.an  200  daily  newspapers.  Region  6, 
including  far  Western  regions  3  and 
4.  Box  773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MA\AGEMEyT 

I  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
I  proven  Sales  Manager  in  *lynamic, 
gnnving  newspaper.  Must  have  proven 
re*‘onl  in  training.  ])rom*)tions  and 
management.  Excellent  salary,  com¬ 
pany  benefits,  plus.  Sen*l  resume  nn<l 
covering  letter  to  Box  738,  FMitor  & 
-  Publisher. 


HELP  ^  PRODUCTION 


LARGE  NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION 
OFFERS  EXCELLENT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT  POSITION  TO 
PERSON  EXPERIENCED  IN 
NEW  TECHNOLOGY 

We  plan  to  expand  our  staff  with  a  person 
thoroughly  experienced  in  photo  composition. 

If  you  also  have  knowledge  and  experience  with 
OCR  devices,  display  terminals,  facsimile  transmission 
and  data  processing,  and  you  are  enthusiastic 
about  applying  your  knowledge  to  newspaper 
production,  this  may  be  your  opportunity.  Send 
details  of  educational  background  and  work  history 
(including  salary  data)  to  .  .  . 

BOX  900  •  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 

experienced  Michigan  writer-edu¬ 
cator,  27,  BS  Social  Science,  MA  Jour¬ 
nalism,  seeks  autumn  university  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching  position.  Box  ‘J22,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

PROPESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  Tele- 
phone,  boy  crews  and  adult  footman 
crews.  Any  Zone.  P.O.  Box  14S,  Mil¬ 
pitas.  Calif.  95131. 


EDITORIAL 

YOUNG  MAN,  33  years  old.  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  working  editor  on  weekly 
'  newspa|)er  or  small  magazine:  also  as 
foreman  in  commercial  print  shop.  Ex- 
I  perience<l  all  phases  of  composing  room. 
Much  experience  in  s|)ecialty  jobs  call¬ 
ing  for  high  production  and  complicatetl 
systematic  di-ops  on  Linotyi*  ami  forms 
on  the  floor.  Budget,  pros|)ectus,  pres¬ 
ently  working  on  racing  program  which 
I  set  up  anil  organized.  Dissatisfied. 
Available  week  after  acceptance  of  i)o- 
sition.  Write  Dean  Anderson.  675  N.E. 
10th  Court.  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla.  33308. 


DESKMAN,  31,  after  year-f-  layoff, 
seeks  spot  in  any  zone,  on  any  size 
paiier.  3  years  experience.  Sam  Bianco. 
106  Spring.  Carliondale,  Pa.  1S407. 


EDITOR  -  NEWSM.\N  -  Administrator- 
Rijcently  returned  from  6  years  over¬ 
seas  assignment  seeking  position  with 
progressive  news  organization.  Ex- 
Ijerienced  all  meilia.  Knowletlgeable 
all  news  gathering  operations  from 
sports  to  culture,  from  hard  news  to 
management  solutions.  Box  897,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  EXPERIENCE  is  what  you  are 
looking  for?  My  35  years  in  all  phases 
of  this  business,  with  knowledge  in 
management  and  have  lieen  publisher. 
ABC  know  how.  Want  small  daily  or 
weekly  in  San  Diego  County.  Calif. 
Box  938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSltlEI)  ADVERTISIISG 

MANAGER/ASSISTANT  or  Retail  — 
21  years  newspapers.  Offset/Ietterpress. 
Heavy  layout,  color.  Best  references. 
Zone  8.  Box  915,  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SEEKING  COPY  EDITOR  position.  9 
years  experience  as  reporter,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  wire  editor.  Box  854,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


*72  DOLTGLASS  J-GRAD  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  repotting  or  PR  job.  Hard 
news,  feature  writing  experience  on 
major  N.J.  daily.  Also  some  editing. 
Would  relocate.  Box  894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITING-REPORTING-Editorial  Page 
handling  by  20-year  producer  in  en¬ 
vironmental,  science,  government,  eco¬ 
nomics,  business  subjects.  University, 
newspaper,  industry  record.  J-grad. 
Box  893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR— Major  Daily. 
Desires  to  relocate.  Top  professional 
and  personal  references.  Box  904,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  20  years  experience. 
Employetl.  References.  Prefer  PM  daily. 
Zone  3,  4.  Box  907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  VERSATILE  editor- 
writer,  27,  family  man  with  feature, 
sports  and  eilucational  writing,  report¬ 
ing,  copy  editing  and  layout  experience: 
3  years  e(litor  international  recreation 
publication  for  handicapped:  Journal¬ 
ism  degree,  graduate  work:  prefer 
Zone  1  or  California.  Box  912,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER.  Sea¬ 
soned  news  pro,  mid-40's,  seeks  daily/ 
Sunday  magazine  writing  spot.  Top 
background,  references.  Available  now. 
Box  918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION.  I’VE  GOT  A  GOOD 
HABIT  TO  SUPPORT-A  family.  PR 
not  for  me.  Eyeing  return  to  news¬ 
room.  Fm  36  with  11  years  experience 
on  medium  size  dailies  (city  and 
county  government,  police,  features, 
copy  desk).  Locnteil  in  Midwest.  Help 
supiMirt  my  habit?  Box  901,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR :  Prefer  section 
that's  read  by  men — yet  covers  the  is¬ 
sues  of  prime  importance  to  women? 
Young  woman  administrator  seeks  me- 
<lium  size<l  staff,  heavy  on  local  copy. 
Box  906,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR.  Experi¬ 
enced,  efiicient,  de<licate<l.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


23-YEAR-OLD  WOMAN.  BA  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  seeks  reiKirting^fe  iture  writ¬ 
ing  position  on  New  York  area  news¬ 
paper.  Box  944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  E:DIT0R  seeks  copy 
desk  or  news  job  on  Midwest  daily. 
Box  911,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER — Fully  experienced 
chief  editor,  senior  writer.  Diversified, 
versatile.  Magazines,  newsletters.  To¬ 
tal  responsibility  from  author  assign¬ 
ment  thru  blues.  Supervision  of  covers, 
editorial,  ami  pro<luction  layout,  make¬ 
up.  Sc'eks  full  cup  of  cheer  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Now  York.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOOMSTS 

SENIOR  ADVERTISING  STAFF  artist, 
respected  metro  dailies,  interested  in 
applying  abilities  to  renewal  of  integ¬ 
rity  in  editorial  cartooning,  Nast  qual¬ 
ity.  24  years  consecutive  experience. 
Reliable.  Free  lance  or  position.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Box  853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNER  SEEKS  POST.  Wesleyan 
*72,  English  major,  knows  Spanish,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Available  .September.  Any 
zone.  Box  936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  J-STUDENT.  BA.  seeks  writer- 
re|K)rter  job.  Will  relocate.  R.  Mui  phy, 
71S-27th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94100. 


E'ED-UP  wPh  work  in  high-income 
suburbia,  new’sman-))hetogra!)h«*p  wants 
to  move.  BA,  30,  can  brinic  hard  work, 
imagination  and  skills  in  reporting, 
editing,  layout  an<l  photography  to 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Has  run  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  in  absence  of  boss. 
Box  934.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOUGH.  Hanl-<lriving  newsman,  niem- 
l>er  of  award-winning  Washington  in¬ 
vestigative  team  for  major  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  13  years  ex])erience  all  phases 
news  work,  seeks  editor  iK>st.  Dazzling 
resume  and  references.  (301)  656-1487. 


BRING  THIS  REPORTER  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  EIxperienced  reporter/columnist, 
local  NYC  ])aper,  magazine,  publicity. 
Box  954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  SMALL  CITY  LIFE.  Big 
daily  desk  man.  state  e<litor,  family 
man  wants  more  responsibility,  chance 
for  a<lvanccment.  Go<h1  backgroun<l  in 
all  phases  of  news.  Box  912,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

WRITEK/EDITOR — Fully  experienced 
generalist.  Magazines,  newsletters,  col¬ 
umns,  departments.  Versatile,  diversi- 
fie<I.  You  name  it,  I  can  do  it.  Seeks 
assignments  in  Metropolitan  New 
York.  Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RUSSIA!  Young  imaginative  team 
f  writer-photographer,  photographer-il- 
lustrator)  will  be  touring  Russia  in 
July.  Send  wants.  Rosemary  Slivka, 
72  Colonial  Rd.  i;t4,  Allentown,  Pa. 
1S103. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNINt;  photo¬ 
journalist,  29,  desires  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  with  any  graphics  minded  publi¬ 
cation.  Box  950,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

PICTURE  CONSCIOUS?  Let  me  im¬ 
prove  your  photo  coverage.  Superior 
photographer.  21,  with  6  years  full¬ 
time  staff  experience  on  lOOM  plus 
metro  AND  a  BS  in  journalism,  seeks 
staff  position  on  larger  publication  or 
photo  editor’s  or  chief  photographer’s 
slot  on  same  size  or  smaller  paper. 
Best  at  photography,  but  also  a<lequato 
to  good  with  words,  copy  reading, 
layout  and  makeup.  Write  Box  930, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FlIOTOCRAFliy 

ARE  YOU  GOING  OFFSET?  Veteran 
photographer,  30,  with  strong  offset 
Iqickground  seeks  i)osition  as  chief 
Photographer.  I  have  12  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  photography  and  have 
written  a  weekly  photo  column.  I’m 
also  willing  to  teach  photography  to 
your  e<litorial  staff.  Please  write  Ken 
Eckler,  1305  Albert  St.,  New  Castle. 
Pa.  16101. 


PRESSROOM 

WANTED:  WEB  PRESS  PROBLEMS 
by  the  day,  week  or  full  lime.  Experi¬ 
enced  and  successful  working  manager 
of  mechanical  maintenance,  web  press 
erecting  and  troulileshiKiting.  Back¬ 
ground  in  engineering  and  suiiervision. 
.■\ge  15,  married,  degreed.  Local  126 
L\M.  Resume  uiion  reiiuest.  (312)  831- 
3557  or  Box  955,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


^RODVenO^ 

COMPLETE  PRODUCTION  DEPART¬ 
MENT — or  management  unit  for  same. 
High-Power  husband/wife  team  seeks 
resi>onsible  slot  with  quality  type  house 
(or  paper — editorial  background  also). 
Experts  in  complicated  grocery/retail 
markup.  Flight-checked  on:  IBM  1130, 
PDPS  Photon  200,  560.  561,  532,  713. 

I  Pacesetter;  VIP,  505;  AM  725  series; 
CompStar :  Diatype ;  Typositor:  copy, 
roughs,  tyi>e,  mechanicals,  camera. 
Reply  on  letterhead  to  Box  911,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

i  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assist- 
!  ant  Proven  reconl :  nee<l  change  and 
:  challenge.  Heavy  systems,  cost-control 
I  and  computers  et  al.  Resume,  top  ref- 
■  erences.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  952, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATlOyS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS/WRITER/Editor 
--12  years  solid  public  relations  and 
,  writing/editing  ex])€rience  for  large 
I  non-profit  organization.  Speech  writ- 
'  ing:  hrochuies;  internal  communica¬ 
tions;  press  conferences;  community 
)  relations.  Box  916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


.SPORTSWRITER.  22.  BS  in  com-  | 
niUnications,  looking  for  positi()n  with 
daily  paper  m  any  area.  Experienced  | 
in  covering  all  types  of  sports.  For 
resume  contact  Phil  Chardis.  84  Hop¬ 
kins  Rd.,  Er’llington.  Conn.  <>6029.  Ph : 
(203)  875-6494. 


YOUNG  FILM-DRAMA  critic  and  arts 
repoiter  seeks  larger  paper.  Two  years 
experience.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2  or  Dt- 
troit  area.  Box  937,  Etlitor  &  Pul>* 
iisher. 


DESK  MAN,  assistant  news  e<litor,  6 
years  with  big  dailies:  accurate,  fast 
on  rim.  imaginative  layout,  experi- 
ence<l  in  slot,  on  wire  desk.  Box  946, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  All  sports.  Heavy  on  coverage  of 
local  high  schools  and  national  cham¬ 
pion  university.  Some  pro  coverage. 
Good  with  a  camera  and  have  dark¬ 
room  exi)erience.  Any  zone.  Write  Box 
888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Those  flabby,  dumb  questions 


The  reason  President  Nixon  doesn’t 
hold  more  news  conferences,  according  to 
John  D.  Ehrlichman,  executive  director  of 
the  White  House  domestic  council,  is  that 
“he  doesn’t  get  very  good  questions  at 
press  conferences,  frankly.  He  goes  in 
there  for  half  an  hour  and  gets  a  lot  of 
flabby  and  fairly  dumb  questions.  It 
doesn’t  really  elucidate  very  much.” 

He  quoted  the  President  as  saying  to 
his  staff  after  a  news  conference:  “Isn’t  it 
extraordinary  how  poor  the  quality  of  the 
questions  are?” 

The  charge,  in  our  opinion,  is  unfound¬ 
ed  and  phoney  and  seems  like  just  another 
attempt  to  discredit  the  press  corps. 

Lets  examine  the  questions  asked  at 
President’s  last  news  conference  on  Fri¬ 
day  March  25  which  was  untelevised  and 
impromptu  in  his  office.  There  were  21 
questions,  in  this  order: 

1.  In  view  of  the  suspension  of  the  Par¬ 
is  peace  talks,  can  you  tell  us  if  the  hopes 
are  dimming  for  a  negotiated  peace  settle¬ 
ment  and  what  you  assess  the  situation  to 
be?  (Is  a  question  on  the  hope  for  peace  a 
dumb  question?) 

2.  Was  there  any  link  between  the  ITT 
antitrust  settlement  and  the  contribution 
to  San  Diego  as  a  convention  city  and  do 
you  think  Mr.  Kleindienst  will  be 
confirmed  as  attorney  general?  (The  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  de¬ 
cided  that  day  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
ITT  and  its  dealings  in  Chile — San  Diego 
and  Kleindienst  were  very  much  in  the 
news.) 

3.  On  another  aspect  which  I  think  is 
not  directly  related  to  the  ITT  case,  I 
wondered  if  you  could  give  us  your  \'iew 
on  the  proper  role  of  the  White  House 
staff  members  in  contact  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  and  regulatory  agencies 
concerning  matters  that  are  before  those 
departments  or  agencies.  My  specific 
reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  involvement 
of  Mr.  Flanigan  in  some  of  these  matters, 
but  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us,  on  a 
more  general  basis,  what  you  consider  the 
proiier  role  for  the  Presidential  aides  in 
dealing  with  law  enforcement  matters. 


(Flanigan’s  name  had  been  in  the  news.) 

4.  How  do  you  expect  the  war  on  infla¬ 
tion  to  succeed  without  the  cooperation  of 
George  Meany  and  his  friends?  (Meany 
had  just  led  the  walk-out  of  labor  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Pay  Board.) 

5.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  on  the 
general  proposition  of  large  political  con¬ 
tributions  either  by  corporations  or  indi¬ 
viduals  in  terms  of  possibly  getting  some¬ 
thing  back  for  it?  (It  drew  the  President 
out  further  on  the  ITT-San  Diego  case.) 

6.  Could  we  just  ask  about  your  speech 
the  other  night  and  your  moves  on  the 
part  of  schools,  particularly  the  blacks  in 
our  society?  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
in  the  combination  of  the  constitutional 
issue  that  has  been  raised,  in  which  you 
have  asked  that  the  courts  have  a  morato¬ 
rium,  and  at  the  same  time  by  putting 
more  money  into  black  schools,  what  you 
are  doing,  in  effect,  going  back  to  the  old 
doctrine  of  separate  but  equal  facilities 
for  the  blacks.  Could  you  comment  on 
that?  (The  President  had  just  made  a 
speech  suggesting  a  moratorium  on  buss¬ 
ing.) 

7.  To  go  back  to  the  ITT  case  for  a 
moment,  since  you  have  said  that  you  see 
nothing  improper  in  Mr.  Flanigan’s  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  various  cases  you  mentioned, 
will  you  permit  him  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  if  he  is  in¬ 
vited  to  do  so?  (A  follow-up  question 
which  the  President  declined  to  answer 
saying  Mr.  Ziegler  had  already  answered 
it.) 

8.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the 
primaries  and  do  you  expect  Congressman 
Ashbrook  to  go  right  down  the  wire  to  the 
convention  and  go  for  the  nomination? 
(The  President  reiterated  his  position 
that  the  would  not  answer  “questions  of 
partisan  political  matters”  until  after  the 
Republican  Convention.) 

9.  And  is  it  still  your  intention,  Mr. 
President,  not  to  campaign  until  after 
convention  time?  (The  Democrats  were 
making  news  in  the  primary  campaigns.) 

10.  How  do  you  assess  the  military  situ¬ 
ation  in  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and 
will  you  be  able  to  follow  your  schedule 


for  withdrawal  of  troops  and  perhaps  tell 
us  something  more  of  it?  (A  live  topic?) 

11.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself,  sir,  that 
the  Justice  Department  acted  properly  in 
quashing  an  investigation  of  campaign 
contributions  in  San  Diego  last  year? 
(Another  follow-up  question,  but  the 
President  said  he  had  “covered”  it.) 

12.  You  spoke  in  terms  of  bussing  a 
moment  ago  and  that  the  patterns  of  liv¬ 
ing  are  the  root  cause  of  it.  Have  you 
then  thought  of  some  new  programs  to  try 
to  break  up  the  patterns  that  keep  the 
blacks  in  the  inner  city,  to  try  to  get  at 
integration  that  way?  (A  follow-up.) 

13.  Is  it  a  pragmatic  observation  to  say 
that  the  world  is  now  divided  into  three 
parts:  The  United  States,  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  (The  President  had  been  in 
China  and  was  to  go  to  Russia  in  May.  He 
used  the  opportunity  to  mention  the  im¬ 
portance  of  other  areas — Japan,  Latin 
America,  Western  Europe.) 

14.  You  have  sort  of  a  pattern  of  mak¬ 
ing  peace  with  enemies  around  the  world. 
Are  you  next  going  to  see  Fidel  Castro? 
(A  valid  area  of  speculation  in  view'  of 
the  record.) 

15.  Do  you  have  a  comment,  sir,  on  the 
recommendation  of  your  commission  on 
drugs  that  the  use  of  marijuana  in  the 
home  be  no  longer  considered  a  crime? 
(The  President  said  he  didn’t  agree  with 
the  Commission.) 

16.  On  your  upcoming  trip  to  Canada, 
do  you  intend  to  try  to  do  something  about 
getting  us  in  a  better  trade  position,  and 
also,  do  you  intend  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  the  Great  Lakes?  (He  w'as  to  leave  for 
Canada  within  two  w’eeks.) 

17.  When  you  went  to  China  there  were 
a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  your  trip  would  be  help¬ 
ful  in  terms  of  settling  the  Vietnam  War 
in  some  fashion  or  another.  Did  you  find 
that  trip  helpful  in  that  respect  and,  if 
so,  can  you  tell  us  how?  (The  first  time 
this  question  had  been  put  to  him  on  the 
record.) 

18.  There  has  been  some  question  raised 
about  Ambassador  Watson’s  qualifications 
to  negotiation  with  the  Chinese  in  Paris. 
Do  you  still  have  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  negotiate  exchange  agreements  with 
the  Chinese?  (The  question  of  the  ambas¬ 
sador’s  sobriety  had  been  in  the  news.) 

19.  Do  you  plan  to  have  any  more 
breakfasts  with  George  Meany,  or  do  you 
consider  that  a  political  question?  (Anoth¬ 
er  follow-up  and  the  President  elaborated 
on  his  previous  remarks.) 

20.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Agnew,  do  you 
still  not  feel  like  breaking  up  the  wdnning 
combination?  (The  second  place  on  the 
Republican  ticket  w’as  a  matter  of  much 
speculation.) 

21.  I  w'ould  like  to  ask  a  question  on  the 
forthcoming  Moscow'  trip.  Are  you  still 
hopeful  of  having  a  strategic  arms  limita¬ 
tion  agreement  not  only  to  discuss,  but 
hopefully  to  sign?  (That’s  exactly  w'hat 

I  happened  in  Moscow'.) 

Upon  examining  these  questions  one  can 
conclude  that  some  of  them  w'ere  w'ordy 
and  not  well-phrased.  But  they  all  had  to 
do  with  current  and  important  new's  de¬ 
velopments,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Mr.  Anderson’s  candidacy. 

We  don’t  see  how  anyone  can  categorize 
them  as  “flabby  and  fairly  dumb  ques¬ 
tions.” 


Have  an  important  message 
to  tell  the  government? 
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Functional  Products  &  Systems  Department,  Midland,  Michigan  48640 


What  begins  with  capital  S  and  ends  in  ©  ? 

That's  an  easy  one.  Styrofoam  is  the  registered  trademark  for  a  specific 
brand  of  plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  But  did 
you  know  that  Styrofoam*  is  also  the  trademark  for  other  products — 
Including  insulation,  flotation,  mastic  adhesives  and  floral  display  mate¬ 
rials?  You  can  help  us  protect  this  valuable  trademark  by  always  capping 
the  S.  And  if  it  is  not  our  product,  please  don't  use  our  trademark. 


'Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


Announcing:  The  20th  Ernie  Pyle  Award 


For  the  20th  year,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  announces 
the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award— $1000  cash  and  a  medallion 
plaque  for  the  best  newspaper  writing  during  1972  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  this  great 

Scripps-Howard  reporter  and  writer. 

Most  people  remember  Ernie  as  the 
famous  correspondent  of  World  War  II, 
K  killed  by  a  sniper’s  bullet  27 

years  ago  this  month  on  a  Pacific  isle. 
Many  have  probably  forgotten  that  he 
already  had  a  wide  following  as  a  pre- 
World  War  II  roving  columnist  for 
Scripps-Howard. 

In  war  or  peace,  Ernie  had  no  peer  at 
portraying  the  individuals  of  the  great 
American  mass— in  whimsy  or  pathos,  in 
exhilaration  or  despair.  Over  the  years, 
newspapermen  and  women  have  won  the  Pyle  Award  for 
civilian  as  well  as  war  reporting.  Last  year’s  winner  was 
Clettus  Atkinson,  human  interest  columnist  for  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald. 

Entry  deadline  for  the  1972  competition  is 
Nov.  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may 
be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader.  Nominations,  with  clippings 
of  the  candidate’s  work  published  during  1972  ,  ' 

and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  sent  to :  - 


CLETTUS  ATKINSON 
1971  Winner 


Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Awenue,  NewVorfc,  N.V.  10017 


